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THE 


PERIPLUS OF HANNON, 


KING OF THE KARCHEDONIANS, 


CONCERNING THE LYBIAN PARTS OF THE EARTH 
BEYOND THE PILLARS OF HERAKLES, 


WHICH HE DEDICATED TO KRONOS, THE GREATEST GOD, 


AND TO ALL THE GODS DWELLING WITH HIM. 


It is, perhaps, one of the three copies which Hvagrios, the son of Hvagrios, the Mygisian, made in the third year 
of the 182nd Olympiad, namely, in the year 50 before Christ, and presented to Epimachos, son of Arislagoras, Archon of 
Alexandria, as a token of gratitude, as is stated at the conclusion of the present volume. It was discovered at Liverpool, 
in the Egyptian Museum of JosrpH Mayer, Esq., on the Twenty-ninth of July, 1860, by Konstantinos Smuvonipgs, Px.D., 
ete., etc., by whom it is specially published now, for the first time, with Annotations, and explanatory and corroborative 
Prolegomena. In addition to it there are added the Théban fragment of papyrus, which contains a synoptical History of 
Two-and-Twenty Kings of Karchéddn; and, moreover, a small fragment of Androsthenes, son of Diodoros, of Thasos, from 
the Third Book of his ‘‘ @kistika”; and another of an unknown author, perhaps of Dioltimos, son of Metagenes, of 
Adramyttion; both written on one piece of papyrus, some years before Christ; and, in addition to these, some other 
historical relic of an unknown author. All these fragments of papyrus literature are now published, together with a 
faithful fac-simile of the original of Hannon. 
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PROLEGOMEN A. 


WHERE, how, and when the Evagrian MS. on papyrus which contains the Periplus of 
Mannon was discovered has been mentioned, both in the Introduction of the “ Mayerian 
Codex,” at pages 7 and 9, and in the title of the present volume; but, although thus 
indicated, it is requisite we should add that it was brought from Thébes, in Egypt, 
with numerous other papyrean rolls, either by the Rev. H. Stobart, or by J. Sams, Esq., 
who was well known as a collector of antiquities, and was purchased by Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, together with many other rolls of papyri. It is believed that the MS. in 
question belonged to the collection of Mr. Stobart; but it is not possible to ascertain 
with absolute certainty whether it came to Mr. Mayer through this source, or through 
Mr. Sams, as the rolls had in degree been mixed up with each other in the cases. 
Having procured them at a small expense, he simply arranged them in the cases of 
his Museum, without thinking of their contents; for he was ignorant himself, as was 
also their previous possessor, what these antiquities contained. 

It appears that subsequently they have been partially injured by unsuccessful 
attempts to unroll them. Besides this, from want of care on the part of the proprietor, 
the damp was allowed to destroy many of them; for they were heaped up near the 
moist walls of the Museum, behind glazed doors which excluded the air. After this, 
viz., on the 13th February, 1860, I was invited by Mr. Mayer, the owner of the 
Museum, to examine all its contents; which laborious task I undertook, and in the 
progress of which I discovered, on the 29th of July, 1860, amongst many other MSS. 
elsewhere noticed, the Periplus of which I now treat. This occurred in the presence 
of Mr. Mayer, before whom the papyrus was unrolled, and secured upon linen and 
paper.* Mr. Mayer, on learning its contents from me, was, like myself, much pleased, 


* That I unrolled the Papyrus in his Museum, Mr. Mayer acknowledges in the following letter :— 


“THE MAYER MANUSCRIPTS. 
“Tiverpoot, December 18th, 1861. 


“You have in your review of the recent publication of Dr. Simonidés made use of my name. I therefore 
claim the insertion of a few lines defining my own position in reference to the Papyri, which you have 
thought proper to notice in such unqualified terms of distrust. The simple facts are, that the MSS. of 
which the fac-similes are before the public are part only of a collection which I acquired from two different 
sources, viz. from the late Mr. Sams.and from the Rev. H. Stobart; and as they have been disarranged 
more than once in my Museum, it is not in my power to state with perfect accuracy from which of these 
two sources any particular Papyrus was derived. : 

B 


2 


and the following day exposed it in his Museum, with the following note written upon 
it with his own hand, in pencil :— 


“The travel of King Hannon, of Carthagena — Voyage in Africa, 
50 years before Christ.’ 


“Dy. Simonidés was introduced to me, as stated by him, at my Museum; and after we had been acquainted 
for some time, and he had given me in writing his interpretation of several of the hieroglyphical inscriptions 
in the Museum, I requested him to unroll and decipher for me some of many rolls of Papyrus which were 
on my shelves; and he shortly afterwards commenced his operations in the Library of the Museum, the 
necessary materials for the unrolling, such as linen, starch, ete., being supplied by the Curator, who attended 
on him, and, with myself, saw many of the MSS. opened. 

“Dr. Simonidés told me during the time that he was thus engaged that the Papyri were of extreme 
Biblical interest, and from time to time the results of his discoveries were communicated to the papers. 

“T leave to Dr. Simonides himself the vindication of hig character from the charges brought against 
him; but it is absolutely necessary that the public should be made aware that the Papyri in question are 
in no way connected with Dr. Simonidés, except in as far as he has unrolled and illustrated them, and 
that they are, and have been for some years, the property of, 

“Yours respectfully, : 
“JOSEPH MAYER.” * 


In reply to an article in the Parthenon of January 17th, appeared the following letter in the Parthenon 
of January 8lst and February 7th. 


“ MAYERIAN PAPYRI, 
“To the Editor of the Parthenon. 


“Srr,— Will you allow me space for a few remarks upon the subject of the genuineness of Mr. Mayer's 
Papyri, in reply to your article in the Parthenon of January 17th? 

“The assumption that Mr. Mayer (whilst taking no active part in the exhibition of the Papyri, and 
not entering into controversy upon their merits) is desirous of hearing the opinions of all comers as to the 
value of his manuseripts, is perfectly correct; though he does not need public opinion to convince his own 
mind of their genuineness. But, in justice to that gentleman, it should also be remembered that he has 
done more than merely exhibit his treasures; he long ago published an account of the unrolling of the 
Papyri, which should have prevented your making the disparaging statement that “the exact circumstances 
under which Simonidés unrolled the Papyri are extremely difficult to come at: it is stated that the unrolling 
took place at Mr. Mayer’s house.” If you will refer to the Atheneum of December 28th, 1861, you will 
find a letter from Mr, Mayer, in which a complete though succinct account is given of the unrolling of the 
Papyri in his Museum. If more details are required than are contained in this letter, and if the word of 
Simonidés is not to be taken, application should be made to Mr. Mayer for a more explicit narrative; and 
when that gentleman declines to furnish all the information in his power, and not till then, will it be 
allowable to make such a statement as that above referred to. 

“T venture to suggest, in the second place, that if the object be to give to the public an opportunity 
of forming a correct judgment, the facts, whether more or less recent, should be given with as much precision 
as possible; and that if it were necessary to make the statement that Siméonides produced in England, in 
1853, certain manuscripts which were at once pronounced to be forgeries, it should have been made in so 
circumstantial a manner that the ordinary reader might have the opportunity of discovering the names of the 
experts who gave the decision, aud the grounds upon which their judgment was arrived at; for if the public, 
who will have forgotten the details of the present discussion in 1873, are then merely told, that in 1863 
Simonidés exhibited in London a manuscript of Hermippos, which was pronounced to be a forgery, they will 
be as unreasonably predjudiced against him as they are likely to be by the bold statement just referred to. 
I suppose the manuscripts of which you speak were those submitted to the Royal Society of Literature, and 
for the examination of which a special committee was appointed, whose report, if brought before the public 
at the present juncture, would be of service—not, it is true, in the determination of the genuineness or 


*Vide Alheneum and the Literary Gazette, Decomber 28th, 1861. 
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This note, and others in the same hand-writing on various papyri, are preserved as 
important evidence. 

I afterwards took the Periplus to my own home, in order to copy it at leisure, 
and to prepare it for publication. About the middle of October of the same year an 


spuriousness of the manuscripts lately exhibited, but in their appreciation of the character of the discoverer. 
Would the Society object to the publication of this report? 

“Your observations are confined to the Papyri on which are inscribed the letters of Hermippos, and 
especially to the long letter which contains a Hieratic inscription in the midst of a Greek text. The latter 
was so far from forming what you considered a reasonable accompaniment to the five genuine Hieratic lines, 
that these appeared to you like an island of truth floating in the midst of a Red Sea of falsehood. You 
accordingly made a close examination of the physical aspect of the manuscripts. Whilst it will be seen that 
I venture to differ entirely from the conclusion to which you were led by this examination, I would earnestly 
‘invite the more careful inspection of the physical peculiarities of all the Papyri of Mr. Mayer, as I believe 
that, after diligent microscopic scrutiny, each fragment may be pronounced genuine or spurious upon external 
evidence. The nature of the discovery next made was twofold:—1. A general muddy pink tint. 2. Little 
flecks of blotting-paper. Now a pink tint caused upon the surface of Papyrus by the application of blotting 
paper, and not resolvable by a low magnifying power into distinct specks, must be in reality a stain, caused 
by the discharge of the red colouring matter, and its retention on the surface. 

“JY assert that not only does no pinkish stain of any kind exist upon the surface of this Papyrus, but 
also (after repeated experiment) that it is physically impossible to communicate any such stain to Papyrus 
by the application of blotting-paper in any way which ingenuity can suggest; and I respectfully challenge 
you to exhibit in public, at the next meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, your modus operandi, or to 
make a disclaimer of this part of your statement, I need hardly say that if the tint were resolvable, an 
almost infinite number of infinitely small specks would be needed for its production. 

“The second discovery was that of the little flecks of actual blotting-paper which exist upon the surface, not‘ 
only of this, but of other Papyri in the eollection. And from this point I wonder that you did not carry 
on your reasoning one step. Granted that the surface of the Papyrus had been freed from its Hieratic 
contents in the way suggested, in what relation to the Greek characters would the blotting-paper have been 
found? Under them, of course; but, as was pointed out at the exhibition of the Papyri, the only specks 
of blotting-paper which exist are over the letters, and one, large enough to be the father of all the rest, is 
unfortunately on the Hieratic inscription. One cannot help feeling that those who are really qualified to be 
the teachers of the people should take a great deal more pains in their investigations before pronouncing a 
judgment. In the present instance I am sure that you were led away by finding what appeared to you a 
gross inconsistency, and that this feeling unconsciously tinged your subsequent examination. It was due to your 
readers to have alluded to the statement made by myself at the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
that Simonidés used red blotting-paper in the process of opening the fragment of St. John’s Gospel which 
he unrolled at my house, and that this amply accounted for the presence of any number of little specks of 
that material, which would adhere wherever there was on the surface a spot of the paste used in fixing the 
Papyrus to the calico. 

“Tn conclusion, I must be allowed to remark, that I believe no person, however skilful in the detection 
of fraud, would have come, after an unbiassed examination, however minute, to the same conclusion as yourself. 

“T speak with some little confidence, as I have been engaged in the rather arduous task of spelling out, 
letter by letter, with a magnifying glass, the whole of the contents of this Papyrus, and I can unhesitatingly 
say that not the slightest symptom exists of any difference of texture or surface between the portion covered 
by the Hieratic and that covered by the Greek text; but that, on the contrary, the whole writing is incon- 
testably written with the same ink; and the same lapse of time, be it longer or shorter, has left its 
unmistakeable traces upon Hieratic and Greek letters alike. I shall perhaps be allowed to make some remarks 
on the text of this manuscript at the next meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, when, with the permission 


of theCouncil, it will be again exhibited. 
“JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN. 


“ Wust Derby, January 27th, 1863.” 


“{I have but very few words to say upon the above. Mr. Mayer's letter in the Atheneum of December 
28th, 1861, does not tell us what opportunities Simonidés had of manipulating the Papyri without witnesses. 
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extraordinary popular festival took place in Liverpool, in honour of William Brown, Ksq., 
who had built a magnificent public library and presented it to the inhabitants: of that 
town. I was invited to the meeting, and requested to report on the manuscripts on 


Mr. Mayer is confessedly unable to identify the Papyri now produced with those which he saw unrolled. 
With regard to the pink tint, whether Mr. Hodgkin can see it or not, I can but repeat that I saw something 
which appeared such to me, and that it led to the discovery of small flecks of blotting-paper (of which the 
existence is admitted), which are decidedly pink. As to the exact position of these flecks I will not venture 
to speak, not having the papyrus at hand, except in regard to the large piece alluded to by Mr. Hodgkin 
as being on the Hieratic inscription. I recollect such a fleck, which is, if I am not deceived, towards the 
edge of the Hieratic text, and in that part which has obviously been partially erased and re-touched by an 
ignorant hand. 

“ Blotting-paper may have been used, for aught I know, for other purposes besides that of erasure. That 
Mr. Hodgkin saw it employed in some way or other, in the process of unrolling which he witnessed, proves 
nothing. 
“Tt has puzzled some persons to explain whence a sufficient quantity of blank Papyrus could have been 
obtained for the whole of the Greek texts produced by Simonidés. When the fragments are torn, ragged, 
and dirty, the idea of the erasure of a previous text naturally presents itself. There are some large specimens, 
however, in very good condition. I take this opportunity to suggest that these may be written on the backs 
of Papyrus rolls, which, more often than not, are free from writing, and would afford ample space. ‘The 
other sides being pasted down, it may be difficult or impossible to find out now what writing they may 
have borne. 

“OC. W. GOODWIN.]” 


“ To the Editor of the Parthenon. 


“S7r,—I am glad to have it in my power to offer something more than a recapitulation of my former 
assertions in reply to your short appendix to my letter of last week. I stated at the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, in reply to a query from Mr. Vaux, that Mr. Mayer was unable to identify any of the 
Papyri then exhibited as having been formerly in his Museum. I took for granted Mr. Mayer's statement 
to me that they could not be positively identified, and could make no other reply. I had expected that the 
Society would have examined the manuscripts principally on their own merits, and that the exact links in 
their previous history would have been less regarded than their physical peculiarities, as I conceive it to be 
impossible so cleverly to forge documents of this class that the eye of a laborious and systematic scrutator 
shall ultimately be deceived. Being entirely unprepared for this perfectly legitimate inquiry as to the possibility 
of tracing the manuscripts from the shelves of Mr. Mayer to the table on which they were then displayed, 
IT had made no enquiries upon the subject, except from Mr. Mayer, who, being unable to identify them 
positively himself, though satisfied, on other grounds, of their genuineness, seems to have taken no further 
steps in the affair. 

“A few days ago it occurred to me that the Curator of the Museum, in whose presence the Papyri 
were unrolled, would be able to give some information about them. I have, accordingly, on several occasions, 
questioned him yery closely upon every matter which occurred to me touching the opening of these manuscripts. 
He unhesitatingly assured me, in reply to my queries, that all the Papyri but four* were opened in the 
library of the Museum; that the operation of laying down and adjusting the fragments of those which were 
in bad condition occupied Simonidés, in many instances, two or three days, in consequence of the shattered 
state of the Papyrus, which, in many of the rolls, was so dry and crumbling as to fall to pieces in moving 
from one part of the case to the other; that Simonidés worked hard for several weeks, unrolling, tracing, 
and deciphering, and that he freely explained, not only to Mr. Mayer, but also to those visitors who wished 
to see the manuscripts, their nature and contents; that the library in which he worked was accessible to all 
visitors, and that he, the Curator, was in the room at intervals throughout the day, and supplied him with 
such materials as he required; that the manuscripts never left the library at all before the meeting held 
in the Museum on the Ist of May, 1860, when the announcement was made by Mr. Mayer of the important 
nature of some of their contents, and that the bulk of them remained there, under lock and key, until the 
7th of August, when the whole of them passed into the possession of Simonidés, for the completion of the 


* Of these four, two have been opened in my presence (one since the exhibition of the manuscripts), and the others 
are now in my house. : 


~ 


o 


papyrus which I had discovered in the Mayerian Egyptian Museum, and of those in 
my custody for translation, together with those belonging to myself. Mr. Mayer wrote 
to me the following letter on this subject :— 

‘ “ Wednesday, October 17th, 1860. 


“Dear Sir,—I am going to exhibit some Manuscripts at: the Soiree given by the Mayor, at the Town 
Hall, on Friday night. If you could let me exhibit those you have on papyrus I should be obliged. I 
will send on Friday morning for them. I send you a ticket for the Soiree on Friday night, 


; “And am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
“To Dr. SIMoNIDEs.” “JOSEPH MAYER. 


On receiving this letter, with the invitation, 1 hastened to gratify those gentlemen 
with an account of the Manuscripts. Accordingly I reported upon them in the parlour 


fac-similes; that Simonidés at first traced the manuscripts for this purpose in the library, and that it was 
only after his illness and his absence (for some two months) in London, that, on account of the close and 
unwholesome air of the Museum, he commenced to trace them at home. In reply to my query whether he 
could identify the Papyri if he saw them, he said he could, and especially described several of them by 
their shape and other peculiarities. \ 

“T have since shown to the Curator all the Papyri in my possession, including the long letter of Hermippos, 
and the fragment containing a portion of the history of Carthage, and he immediately recognised them all; 
the two latter he described as having come out of the same large roll, which contained a considerable number 
of pieces; he informed me of his own accord from which case he took it, and added that it was one of 
Mr. Stobart’s manuscripts, and that he remembers their coming to the Museum, and still has the tin boxes 
in which they were preserved. Though these Papyri of Mr. Stobart’s were stronger than some of the others, 
they were extremely fragile, and only capable of being unrolled a very little way; and as a considerable number 
of pieces of different descriptions were contained in the same roll, it was, in my opinion, quite impossible 
for Mr. Stobart* to pronounce upon the character of more than the external coil. I have also shown to 
the Curator the fac-similes published by Simonidés, a copy of which he had never seen before, and*I feel 
sure that you would be satisfied with the simple and ingenuous manner in which he states his conviction that 
these are exact imitations of the Papyri which he saw unrolled. I do not, of course, mean to assert that 
he would be able to give the same definite declaration of identity as regards the text, which I can give to 
the more important portions of the fragment of St. John’s Gospel. which I saw opened; his testimony is 
that of an ordinary honest and attentive observer, who has had a set of objects for so long a period continually 
under his eyes as to become well acquainted with their general characteristics. He is a straightforward, 
plain-speaking man, and his evidence is natural, and manifestly sincere. 

“JT would suggest that if any gentlemen have a particular desire to trace the history of these Papyri, 
they should cross-examine this witness in London, as I think it very likely that Mr. Mayer would spare 
him for a couple of days for that purpose. 

“T must now say a few words on the “ blotting-paper” question. I am sure the public will expect from 
you a more explicit reply to my letter than you have yet given. You stated your conviction that the 
manuscript containing Hieratic and Greek writing had been tampered with, and the bulk of the former character 
removed by blotting-paper. My reply was, that the appearance which you fancied you saw could not exist 
at all as a result of the application of that substance; and, secondly, that the position of the portions of 
blotting-paper which do exist, above the Greek text, entirely refutes your hypothesis. Some more definite 
reply than you have yet made is due, I submit, in common fairness, after 80 grave a charge as that 
which you have made, against “some person or persons unknown.” I am in this instance the defender, 
not of Simoénidés, but of the unfortunate Papyrus itself, which, if gifted with the power of thought, would 
consider it very hard measure to be so lightly accused of bearing false witness after a preservation from 
countless dangers for some sixteen centuries. 

“In reference to the last paragraph of your note, which assumes—rather, I think, with the animus of 
an opponent than with the impartiality of a judge—the probability that Simonidés has forged the texts in 
question, I would suggest an experiment on a tolerably large scale to demonstrate the possibility, not only 


- 


_* Mr. Stobart’s letter to the Athenéum, December 14, 1861. 
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of the Town Hall, and the leading local journals gave a fair outline of the proceedings.* 
Afterwards the Periplus was exhibited, with other manuscripts, at the first meeting in 


of erasing and re-writing, so as to leave no trace of the operation, but also of writing on the blank backs 
of Papyri. I suspect that some rather unexpected difficulties will present themselves, which a greater practical 
knowlege of the nature and original preparation of the substance would have foreshadowed. 


“JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN. 
“ Waust Derby, February 3rd, 1863.” 


The only reply Mr. Goodwin could make to this convincing letter was the following :— 

“ {When J. see the Papyrus again, I may be able to say something on the ‘ blotting-paper’ question. My 
‘animus’ is simply to point out, if possible, the means of detecting a forgery, concerning which I myself 
have not the smallest doubt. 

ENGR Nils (ERP 

But at the Meeting of the R. S. L. this gentleman had no fresh evidence or arguments to bring forward; 
indeed, he said he could not see the blotting-paper at all; and on Mr. Deane’s pointing out that the 
pieces were in the position indicated by Mr. Hodgkin, the subject dropped; the following remarks having 
been made on the Mayer MSS. in general :— i 

“The meeting decided to take the discussion on the report forthwith, which was then opened by Mr. 
Hodgkin, who said that he had examined the manuscripts with very great care, and, as far as the natural 
senses could be depended. upon, he could find nothing in their actual state which should impugn their 
genuineness. He had been asked by Mr. Vaux if Mr. Mayer could trace the identity of these manuscripts, 
and since then he had seen the Curator of Mr. Mayer’s Museum, who saw and assisted at the unrolling 
of the manuscripts, which, he added, it was important to state had not been removed from Mr. Mayer’s 
Museum until after the meeting of Mr. Mayer's friends there, on 1st May, 1860, when the passages which 
were now subjected to dispute had already been brought under public attention. He stated, further, that 
the Curator could identify, by their form and appearance, the portion of St. Matthew, and the letter of 
Hermippos, the ‘Periplus’ of Hannon, and the ‘Dynasties of Carthage, as belonging to the series unrolled 
by Dr. Simonidés and himself in the Mayer Museum, although he could not read the writing. The large 
letter the Curator remembered distinctly as belonging to Mr. Stobart’s collection. As to Mr. Goodwin’s 
assertion about the adherence of some minute portions of blotting-paper, it would have been important if 
the fragmentary matter had been under the writing; but as that was not the case, the imputation of Mr. 
Goodwin had evidently no value whatever. While the manuscripts were under exhibition in the Society’s 
rooms, he had asked for a microscope, but no instrument having been furnished there, they had since been 
submitted to such an examination by the very eminent microscopist, Mr. Deane. Mr. Thomas Wright 
confirmed Mr. Hodgkin’s statement of the publication of the Papyri before Mr. Mayer’s soirée, which took 
place before the Papyri had left Mr. Mayer’s possession. Mr. Yates said he had examined the ‘ Hannon’ 
and the ‘Uranios’ most minutely, and could detect no flaw that could militate against the genuineness of 
the writing. He also had seen Mr. Mayer’s Curator; and he explained to the meeting in detail the manner 
and method of unrolling the Papyri in Mr. Mayer's Museum. Dr. Simonidés unrolled, and the Curator 


* See the Mercury, Weekly Mercury, and Daily News, of the 20th October, 1860; and on page 34 of 
the “Mayerian Codex.” There is also to be met with in the Book of Ceremonies relating to the festival the 
following :— 

“SOIREE AT THE TOWN HALL. 

“On the evening of Friday, the 19th, a reception took place at the Town Hall, which constituted the 
close of the ceremonies. His worship, the Mayor, had issued about 1,200 invitations, including a select 
number to the members of the principal Learned Societies in’ the town, as it was his wish to give the 
meeting as much as possible a literary character. . . . . . Dr. Siménidés exhibited a palimpsest manuscript 
containing a genealogical account of the Kings of Egypt, written a. D. 300, over which was a theological treatise 
of the sixth century, in the uncial character; a genealogy in the sacred character of the Egyptians, with 
a Greek translation, and documents written on human skin during the first century; the earliest Greek 
writing on paper; two early Byzantine drawings on paper; an account of the voyage of Hanno, King of 
Carthage, into Egypt, written a.p. 50; a letter in the Greek character of the first century, on the subject 
of hieroglyphics; and fragments of the Epistles of St. Jude and St. James, of the same date.” 


ri 


November of the same year, before the Liverpool Historic Society.* They have since 
been shewn to many other learned persons, and are open to the inspection of all who 
are interested in examiniug them. k 

This Evagrian copy is, as far as we know, the most ancient in existence. It 
was written fifty years before Christ. It is also the most correct and complete of 
any known to us, as is very evident on comparing it with the others. It has therefore 
been deemed proper to publish it with its fac-simile. Important omissions, and various 
readings in other manuscripts, besides copious notes, are placed at the foot of each 
page, so that the reader may appreciate the zeal of the editor, as well as the value 
of this relic. 

The original, contained in one papyrus, is one English foot five and a quarter 
inches in length, and eight inches and seven-eighths in breadth. I have endeavoured 
to give the colour and the character of the writing in the lithographic fac-simile, which 
is printed on two tables, to avoid folding. 

The manuscript is in five columns, of which the first and second contain thirty-five 
lines each; the third, thirty-six; the fourth, thirty-eight; the fifth, thirty-three. Of 


pasted down the pieces on calico. The Curator had recognised the identity of the Gospel of St. John. 
The great importance of the assumed readings of these manuscripts was such that no doubt it was right 
closely to scrutinise them; but other important inscriptions had been found in unlikely places besides these. 
For himself, he could say that he had called on Dr. Simonidés at his residence, and no man in his 
conduct could be, to all appearance, more sincere or more honest. It had been urged against Simonidés 
that he only brought inferior documents for sale in this country; but it was that gentleman’s intention, 
naturally enough, to present his finest manuscripts to the University of Athens. Mr. Deane, whose examination 
had been somewhat chemical, as well as microscopical, pointed out an important fact in respect to the appearance 
of one writing over another. When the manuscripts were submitted to him, casting his eye over some 
‘crossed’ letters lying on his table, he perceived that at the junction of the two writings there was a tendency 
of the fluid used in the upper one to run out into the line of the lower writing; and by experiments he 
found that this took place, through the chemical affinity of the writing-fluid, irrespective of whether the 
paper was dry or damp. ‘This fact had a strong bearing on the question of the genuineness of the ‘ Uranios,’ 
for his examination showed at least that the whole of the under, or uncial, writing must have been written 
before the dark, or ecclesiastical, writing was written over it; and which inference was confirmed by the fact 
that the fine cracks in the superior or dark writing had not been filled up with any writing fiuid, as would 
have been the case if the pale writing had been carried over them. He had used a binocular microscope, 
and he was satisfied also by this means that the pale writing ran wnder the dark writing; and, lastly, this 
could be proved by mechanical means—such as scraping off the upper or dark writing with a penknife. 
Tf, therefore, the ‘Uranios’ was a forgery, the uncial writing was forged first, and before the ecclesiastical 
writing was put over it. His assistant had also examined this work, and had come to the same conclusions. 
He had also gone over the Hieratic Papyrus. At one end a portion had been washed away, by accident. 
He was informed this was admitted to be genuine. He wished, therefore to see what appearance this part 
exhibited. He had also washed and examined some fragments of Papyri given him by Mr. Hodgkin, but 
he could detect nothing in the Mayer Papyri that had the appearance of fraud. In the part of the Hpistle 
of St. John, it had been said there was a number of minute white spots, which had been supposed to be 
fungi. He had looked at them with a lens, and, if they were fungi, they were above the letters. They 
may be chemical compounds, or chalky matter; and inorganic materials will travel, it was well known, a 
long way in damp substances. These specks must, however, tend towards the genuineness of the document, 
at least as far as Simonidés is concerned, because if he had put any writing on the Papyri, he must have 


obliterated the spots.” + 
+ Vide The London Review, Feb. 14th, 1863. 


* See Liverpool Mercury, November 2nd, 1860, Courier, November 8rd, 1860, and Weekly Mercury, 
November 38rd, 1860. See also in page 35 of the “ Mayerian Codex.” 
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these, the first four lines of the fifth column belong to the text of the Periplus; the 
remaining twenty-nine comprise —first, an important historical sketch of six Kings of 
Karchédon; second, the time of the translation of ‘the original into Greek (for if was 
written at first in the Phcenician language); third, by whom. it was translated into 
Greek, and re-copied, and for what purpose. This has been already published in the 
“Mayerian Codex,” pp. 23, 24, and is more fully explained in the following pages. 


But it is necessary to premise something about the ancestors of the King and 
writer Hannon, as well as about himself and Karchédon, and afterwards concerning the 
design of the Periplus, and its transcription. 

All historians aver that Lybian Karchédodn was a colony of Phoenicians; on this 
point they are agreed, but they differ about the period of its colonisation. For some 
relate that Karchéddn was founded 50 years before the capture of Ilion; and others, 
again, assure us that the city was built 340 years after the destruction of Ilion. 
But at what period did this destruction take place? ven this still remains unsettled. 
For Timeos says that Ilion was captured 1343 years Before Christ; Hérodotos, 1270; 
the Parian Marble, 1209; Hratosthenés and Apolloddros, 1184, or, according to others, 
1183; Démocritos, 1150. Who of these is right? Heaven only knows. 

The French Chronologists prefer the testimony of Hérodotos; the English and 
German writers, that of Eratosthenés and Apollodoros. Now which of these judges 
are we to follow? I have no personal opinion to maintain. Let the ancients speak 
for themselves. 

But, besides the time of the foundation of Karchédon, its first builder is a subject 
of dispute. Some think that a certain Zoros (or Ezoros, according to others) and 
Karchédon, Phcenician men, were the first founders of Karchédon. Others say Dido, 
the Tyrian, whom some historians surname Elissa, Ana, and Chartagena (or Chartigeena, 
for thus the Théban papyrus has it). Other historians, again, say that it was named 
formerly Keenepolis (new city), and Kadmeia, Oinousa, Kaccabé, Origd, Chartigeena, Tarsos, 
and Byrsa, the name of its acropolis, was afterwards applied to the town itself. But 
when and from whom did this celebrated Lybian town adopt these various surnames ? 
No one can say. I have no opinion to offer; but I place before my readers, for 
the solution of these difficulties, the following papyrus, as incontestable, from its antiquity. 
It begins as follows :— 

Probable Dates. "]'HE earliest inscription of the Kings of Karchéddn is in the Asclépiecion* at 
B. C. 1398. : ec ; : 

Byrsa, in Pheenician letters, upon a brazen pillar decorated with golden 

ee ornaments. It is as follows:—Kadmos, the Pheenician, having set out from 

an Tyre with seventy vessels, according to a decree of the Tyrians, anchored 

IL. in the port of Arrhema, in Lybia, compelled by the wintry weather, and built 

Ainousos. a town called Kadmeia, which he governed during fifty years. Against whom 

1320  -dnousos, nephew of Menevachés, King of Lybia, having come, conquered him 

* Appianos says that there formerly existed in the acropolis of Karchédon which was named Byrsa, a 


temple of ,Asclépios, superior to and richer than all others. See in the Book of the Karchédonians, Book 8, 
$130. Strabon himself agrees with Appianos in Book 17, ch. 3, p. 14. 
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in battle, and seized the city, which he named after himself, A‘nousa, and 
reigned there twenty-three years. He, again, having been taken by stratagem, 
by Didouktias, son of Kadmos, surnamed Kakkabos (signifying horse-headed), 
was crucified. Kakkabos, having assumed the reins of government, called the 
town Kakkabé. On constructing a harbour, he dug out a horse’s head, and 
at the same time the figure of a trident, wonderfully formed by the bones 
of the animal. For this reason, having erected a magnificent temple, he 
dedicated the temple, as well as the city, to the god Poseiddn; wherefore 
the emblem of Poseidén is a horse and a trident. 

Kakkabos, having governed forty-seven* years, left the government to his 
son Zearos, who, having ruled fourteen years, was totally destroyed by Origon, 
nephew of AXnousos; and Origdn held the government for fifty years, and 
gave his name to the surrounding territory, as well as to the town itself. 
After him Menessés, his son, took the government, and a great earthquake 
happening in that country, the town was destroyed, and became deserted by 
its inhabitants. After twenty-four years, Hzoros, the Tyrian admiral, being 
deprived of office, and sailing around Lybia with thirty-seven vessels, and in 
consequence of a severe winter, took refuge in the harbour of Origdn, which 
was deserted. On examining the country, and admiring its situations, he 
built a town— Ezoris— and. ruled it seventy-seven years. After his death, 
Tarsos, his son, assumed the government, and ruled the country during eighty- 
three years, and named the city after himself. After him reigned Jaros, the 
son of Tarsos, who conquered a large space of territory. He having reigned 
during seventy-eight years, his son Zédros succeeded to the government. At 
that time Dido, fleeing from her brother, Pygmalidn, the murderer of her 
husband, took refuge at Ezoris. Being of a fair countenance, and rich, 
Zoros married her. After living with Didd for a little time, he died of a 
sickness (or, as others say,t by poison, at the hands of Didd; hence her 
name Didd, which means a murderess), in the fifty-eighth year of his reign, 
and left the power to Dido. Didd then, having assumed the government, 
at first beautified the town with buildings, and constructed dock-yards; and 
she first named the town Chartigena, having given the name from Chartigena, 
a Phoenician. town (for in it she was born). She also built a citadel having 
the form of a hill, similar to Byrsa, from which circumstance the name was 
derived, and strongly entrenched it. Having ruled thirteen years alone, she 
fell, contending valiantly, in a certain battle against the Lybians, and Chartigzena 
was taken and pillaged by Jarbas, son of Iarvas, King of the Nomades, and 
Mazikes. The city yielded, after a short struggle, to Tarvas, who named 
it the Keené-Polis, and built in it palaces, and ruled over it twenty-two 
years. Then Karchédon, nephew of Iarbas, residing at Tyre, and learning 
what happened to Chartigeena, set out from Tyre with seventy-two ships, and 
anchored at Chartigeena on the tenth day. Having fought against the Lybians, 


* Column 2. + Column 3. 
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he conquered them in battle by stratagem, and at the same time obtained 


Speed possession of the city, which he called Karchédon, after himself, and ruled 
"38. over it thirty-three years: he was a good king. Then Hanndn, the son of 
te Karchédon, succeeded him, and, having governed during thirty-eight years, 

Ezeros IV was attacked by Azoros, the Dynastés of Lybia, with a large army, with whom 
i, he fought, and was completely overcome by him, and Karchédon destroyed, 

Karcaian tt Which city remained a desert during thirty years. On the first year of the 
30.» geventh Olympiad,* Karchédon, of Phoenicia, the son of Mardanos, attacked the 
722. 


Lybians with powerful forces, and conquered, in three battles, Zaras, the second 
XVII. guecessor of Azoros, and ruled over Lybia. Having then built again Karchédon, 

Arrhachon ; i 

ete he ruled over it, and over the country of Zaras, full thirty years. After 

xu, him Arrhachon, his son, ruled seven years. He died childless, and Hannon, 


Hanpon tt his nephew, ruled over the Karchédonians seventy years. After his death, 


G45. Phagethon, the son of Hannon, reigned for fifty-three years. And after 


precx5, Phagethon, Melampus, the son of Phagethdn, succeeded to the Karchédonian 
Es throne, and ruled eight years. He also died childless, and Hannon,’ his 
ne maternal uncle (a man of large ideas, who built the towns towards the west 


Melampus and south of Lybia, in the fifth yeart of the government of Melampus), was 
Bed. proclaimed king by his people. ~ Having conquered a great part of Lybia, 

Has tr and successfully and powerfully ruled over the Karchédonians sixty whole years, 
bud his son Hannédn succeeded to the power for two years. During his days 
524, 


xxu,  Asarachos, chief of the Lybian Nomades, attacked the Karchédonians with a 





HamonIV Jayge force, and Asarachos fell in the batile before his king, and the great 
522. part of the army was slain by the Karchédonians. 


Unfortunately this precious historical fragment ends, here. What it contains will 
reconcile many disputed opinions of several historians, as it will also refute many 
others. And first, concerning the time in which Karchédon was first founded. 

Appianos says, in his writings on the Karchédonians, that the Phoenicians built that 
town fifty years before the capture of Iion.{ 


* 752 B.C. + 587 B.C. 


{ The Phonicians built Karchéd6n, in Lybia, fifty years before the capture of Ilion. Zoros and Karchédon 
were the founders of it. But, as the Romans and Karchédonians themselves think, Dido, a Tyrian woman, 
whose husband Pygmalion, a tyrant of Tyre, had killed, and concealed the deed; but that Dido ascertained 
the murder in a dream, and set out wilh much treasure and a band of men who fled from the tyranny 
of Pygmalion, and arrived in Lybia, where Karchédén now exists. Being driven away by the Lybians, they 
requested to have a small portion of land for a habitation, as much as the skin of a bull would encompass. 
They laughed at the smallness of the demand of the Phanicians, and were ashamed to refuse so small a 
favour, and were particularly at a loss to imagine how a town could be built in so small a space; and 
desiring to see what the cleverness of the design consisted in, they agreed to give the land, and the oaths 
were exchanged. The Phonicians, having cut the skin into small strips, put them round the place where 
the citadel of Karchédoén is now; and from this Byrsa is named. Eustathios relates similar things about 
Dido and Byrsa. [See note to 12th page, §y.] But the historic Thébaic fragment relates the event otherwise. 
[See concerning it in page 9.] But I myself rather prefer the report of the Thébaic fragment, as more 
probable than the fabulous stories of the other writers. 


It 


The capture of Ilion took place (according to Timaos) 1343 years before Christ. 
If to these years fifty be added, the years before the capture will make 1393 years. 
Then Timzos agrees with the Thébaic historical fragment, as well as Appianos, about 
the time of the foundation. For, taking as a basis the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad (which coincides with the 752nd year before Christ), in which Karchédon, 
son of Mardanos, fifteenth King from Kadmos, the first founder of Karchédon, according 
to the Thébaic papyrian fragment, built again Karchédon, destroyed by Azoros, and 
deserted, and adding into one the numbers of the years of the rule of fourteen years 
of different dynasties before it, as well as the time of its desolation and anarchy, and 
taking at the same time the 752 years of the second Karchédon, of which we now 
treat, to the days of Christ our Lord, we have the number 1393, namely, the year 
in which the founding of Karchédén took place. And from the number of these years, 
if we subtract the fifty years, we have the remainder 1343, namely, the year of the 
destruction of Ilion. 

Then Appianos, having spoken truly as to the time of the foundation of Karchédon, 
was mistaken in saying that Zoros and Karchedon, or Dido, were the first founders of 
the city, as well as all the other historians who adopt his opinion. Stephanos of 
Byzantion,* and Eustathios, the learned annotator of Dionysios Periégétés,t relating that 
this city was once called Kadmeia (§«.), certify what the Thébaic fragment affirms; for 
it relates that Kadmos was the first founder, after whom the town was named Kadmeia. 
Zoros ruled over Karchédon the tenth after Kadmos, and Dido eleventh after Kadmos. 
Karchédon the first (for another of the same name existed) was the thirteenth after the first. 

Byzantios, who said that it was named Ocnousa (write -4¥nousa), was correct in 
his assertion; for Aunousos, the nephew of Menebachés, a Lybian King, having driven 
Kadmos from the country, after conquering him in battle, reigned himself over Karchédon, 
which he especially called Ainousa, in honour of himself. 

Nor are those in error who say that the city was formerly named Kakkabé (§ «.), for 
Didouktias, son of Kadmos, surnamed Kakkabos, for the reason already given, having 
acquired sovereignty of his country, properly changed its name to Kakkabe. 


* “ Karchédon, metropolis of Lybia, a most celebrated town (Chalkéedon, a town of Bithynia, has the letters 
1 and & instead of p and x), so called from Karchédon, the Phoenician, It was named New Town, and 
Kadmeia, and CGinousa (i.e. Ainousa), and Kakkabé, which, in their own language, signifies “ horse-headed.” 
There is another Karchédon, a city of Ibéria, which was also named the Kené-Polis. Hutropios says there 
is also another Karchédén in Armenia. ‘The citizen is called Karchédonios. Karchedonios was a great and 
learned man, and Klétomachos, son of Diognétos, who was surnamed Asdrubas, was an academic philosopher, 
successor to Karneadés, of the Kyrénian School, who, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, arrived at Athéns 
quite ignorant of the alphabet, which he acquired only during the time that he was studying under Karneadés.’”— 
Stephanos Byzantius. 
+ Tote Meat Kapyndav (§ a.) modruhpuroy deeméyer optroy, 
Kapyndav, Aiciav judy aradp mpdrepov dowvinwr 
Kapyndav, fv probes daroat Cot prerpnOrvas.” 
(Atoviatog “ev Olnougeévng wepinynost, Srty. 195.) 
“Besides these, Karchédon surrounds a beautiful harbour; Karchédon, belonging to the Lybians, but 


formerly to the Pheenicians; Karchédon, which the fable relates was measured by an ox.”—Dionysios’ Travels 
Around the World, verse 195. 
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But Eusebios and Syncellos, in saying that the city was called Origd* before it 
was called Kaichédon, unwittingly show their ignorance. For Origod, who was living 
some years before Karchédon, having come against Zearos, successor to Kaccabé, seized 
the kingdom for his own (for he was nephew of Ainousos), and destroyed Zearos, with 
all his house. 

But when LEustathios, the Annotator (§ 8.), says that Tarsos was also named 
Karchédon (having obtained his information from ancient annals), he speaks correctly, 
since Tarsos, having succeeded Ezoros his father, named the town Tarsos. 


* Karchédon was built by Karchédon, the Tyrian, but some others say by Dido, his daughter, after the 
Trojan events, in the year 133. Before this it was named Origd. (Eusebios, in the first Discourse of the 
Annals, page 86, and in his Chronological Kanon, pages 126, 135. dition of Amsterdam, 1658.) Georgios 
Syncellos affirms the same. See page 840, vol. I., ed. Bonn, and on pages 824 and 345. 


.(§ 4.) Because Karchédon (Eustathios remarks) is the chief town of Lybia, having formerly possessed a 
colony of Pheenicians, being after the Nomades. But he says that it has a good harbour; for, being built on 
the peninsula, it is well situated: the town is famed by historians, and possessed of great wealth and power. 
Therefore Dionysios also with admiration makes frequent and enthusiastic mention of it, saying, Karchédon 
belongs to the Lybians, but formerly to the Phoenicians. Karchédon, as the fable says, has been measured 
by the skin of an ox. In as many lines he thrice mentions the name of Karchédén. But they say that 
Karchédon, after being laid waste at the same time with Korinthos, was rebuilt by Cesar, the aforesaid god 
(whose son was Sebastos), who sent there Roman colonists. 

(§ 8.) Some say also that the sacred writers intend by Tharssis (or Tarshish), not Tarsos, but Karchédon, 
situated in Africa. 

(§ y-) The story relating to the aforesaid ox is the following :— Dido, the sister of Pygmalion, daughter 
of Agénor, or of Bélos, King of the Tyrians (who was also called Elissa and Ana), having married Synchexos, 
a Pheenician, lived at Tyros. Him Pygmalion murders, for the sake of his wealth, whilst they were travelling 
together. But the murdered man revealed this event to his wife in a dream, and advises her to fly; 
because there was no trusting Pygmalion, for he preferred money to natural ties. Dido takes with her 
certain of the Tyrians, and carries off also her wealth, and comes to Lybia, but Iarbas, King of the Nomades 
and Mazikes, wished to send her away. The woman, however, requested to be given to her for money a 
portion of land which the skin of an ox could cover. Having obtained the demand, which was considered 
very small, she takes a skin, and cuts it into thin strips; lengthening it, she procured the land which was 
enclosed by the strips in length and breadth. She circumscribed a great space for the town by that 
stratagem, and thus Karchédon, belonging formerly to the Phoenicians with Dido, now belongs to the Lybians. 
The inhabitants called her Dido, as some would say, murderess of her husband; and thus they calumniated 
her likewise, as being guilty of killing her husband, for the murder committed by her brother. And the 
citadel of the town, after the aforesaid story of the ox, was called in ancient times Byrsa, 


(§ 9.) It is also said that the aforementioned Iarbas, having purified the city after its foundation, called 
it in the Lybian tongue the Kené-Polis; and it was afterwards named Karchédon. 


(§«.) Others account for the name thus:— Karchédon, the town, is derived from Karchédén, a Phoenician ; 
and it was also named Keené-Polis, and Kadmeia, and Kakkabé, which signifies “horse-headed” in the vernacular 
language. They say that from this town comes Kleitomachos, the academician philosopher, surnamed Asdrubas, 
who became a pupil of the wise Karneadés in his twenty-eighth year, a man who came to Athéns ignorant 
of the first elements, and yet attained to great learning, by the aptitude of his nature and assiduous study. 

(§ 5.) Some relate this concerning Karchédén:—that the men came with Elissa, namely, with Dido, 
being occupied in digging for the foundation of a city, and finding a head of an ox, abandoned the digging, 
as if they feared labour and continual servitude, which the ox undergoes. And haying dug around a palm, 
tree planted there, they discovered a horse’s head, and imagining this signified leisure and food given by 
others, as even to the horses, they built in this place Karchédon, which was destitute of good water, and 
for that reason was called Kakkabé,+ as is stated above.— Eustathios, in his Annotations on Dionysios. 


+ The Thebaic Codex relates otherwise concerning the digging of the horse’s head, &c. See page 9- 
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Georgios, ot the Kedree, says with truth that it was named Chartigena,* for the 
Thébaic fragment confirms this. 

And, lastly, those are in the right who say that it was called Karchédon, after 
its founder Karchédon. For a certain Karchédon re-built that town, which was destroyed 
in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, namely, 752 before Christ; for, with the 
Thébaic papyrus before us, and Apion himself, with Josephus, in the second Discourse 
against Apion, declare distinctly this. Apion, the most reliable of all, fixed the exodus, 
correctly, about the seventh Olympiad, and in the first year of it he says that the 
Pheenicians built Karchédon. The reason why he added this building of Karchédon was 
to be sure to strengthen his assertion by so evident a character of chronology. But 
he was not aware that this character confutes his assertion; for, if we may give credit 
to the Phoenician records as to the time of the first coming of their colony to Karchédon, 
they relate that Heirdmos, their king, was above one hundred and fifty years earlier than 
the building of Karchédon, concerning which I have formerly produced testimonials out 
of those Phoenician records. 

But although Josephus tries to falsify this proof of Apidn, and affirms that the 
founding of Karchédon is more ancient than the year which Apion fixes, he speaks 
correctly; and yet neither of these erred. For Dido, the sister of Pygmalion, or 
Phygmalion, as Josephus affirms (see in his Discourse against Apion, i., §$ 17, 18), with 
other historians, built Karchédon, and particularly its citadel, before Karchédon, and 
Karchédon again built it, after being destroyed, and abandoned altogether, by Azoros, 
King of Lybia. 

It was built after a hundred and thirty-six years, and not more than a hundred 
and fifty, as Josephus affirms in the first and second books of his Discourse against 
Appianos, saying that the Temple of Solomon, in Jerusalem, was built a hundred and 
forty-three years and eight months earlier than Karchédon. But these opinions of those 
two men, namely, Josephos and Appianos, are confirmed by the Thebaic historical fragment, 
which expressly states that in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, Karchédon, son 


* “Then Ailneias, son of Anchisés, the Phrygian, flying from the destruction of Ilion, came to Lybia, to 
the Pheenician Didd, surnamed Elissa; and, having lived there, left her secretly, and fled for fear of Iarbas, 
King of Africa, Didd came from a small town, Chartiké, situated on the coast of Phonicia, between the 
limits of Tyre and Siddn. That Dido was very rich—married to a man, Synchwos, whom her brother, in 
the chase, murdered, for he envied bim as a rich and great prince; for on horseback, in pursuit of a wild 
boar, he ran behind him, and slew him with his spear, and, having taken his remains, he threw them down 
a precipice, and, on his return, said to those who asked him that he had fallen headlong down a precipice 
in pursuing a wild boar. Pygmalion himself wished to kill his own sister also, and seize her wealth. 
Her murdered husband, Syncheos, appeared to Didd in a dream, and said to her, “Your brother killed me,” 
(pointing out to her the place of the wound,) and added, “fly, lest he also kill you.” Thereupon Dido 
left her brother secretly, taking all her wealth, and, embarking on board a vessel, set out from Phcenicia, 
and came to Lybia, and builded Chartagena, which is Neapolis, and reigned over it, and died after a prudent 
life.” (See “Synopsis of History,” by Georgios Kedrénos, pages 245, 256, vol. ist. Edition, Bonn.) But 
‘Georgivs Syncellos calls Dido Karthagena, and the town also built by her; and these are his words:— 
“ After him (Metinos) Mygdalién, son of Plysmanos, year 47, in the seventh year of his reign, his sister, 
Karthagena, having fled into Lybia, built a town, Carthagena, which is Karchédon. In the twelfth year of 
the reign of Sirémos the temple in Jerusalem was built. From him to the foundation of Karchedon are 
148 years 8 months (see page 845). Here it is remarkable that Syncellos calls Pygmalion Mygdalion, and 
Josephus Phygmalion; and-Heiromos is called after him Sirémos, Cheiramos after Tatianos. 
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of Mardanos, the Phoenician, having attacked the Lybians with powerful forces, conquered, 
in three battles, Zaras, the second successor of Azoros, and ruled over lLybia, and 
having built Karchédon, ruled over it, and all the country of Zara, thirty full years. 

But Dido, who was many years earlier than the aforesaid Karchédon, flying from 
her brother Pygmalion, and taking refuge at Karchédon, with her wealth, when Zoros 
was the ruler of the country, married him, and ruled over Karchédon, succeeding to the 
power immediately after his death. And Dido arrived at Karchédon shortly after the 
death of King Zoros, to whom, on his death, in the year 888 before Christ, Dido 
succeeded, and ruled gloriously over the Karchédonians thirteen whole years, and, having 
materially benefited the Karchédonians, died heroically in a certain battle against the 
Lybians, which took place 875 years before Christ, 

From all that we have premised, we may conclude that the historians of Karchédon 
have not left correct accounts; some things they omitted, some things they transformed, 
and to some things they gave a mystical colouring. Therefore the moderns, being 
ignorant of the true fact, left out altogether what was antecedent to Dido and Karchédon, 
attributed to Didd and Karchédon, not merely many acts which really occurred after 
their time, but also many which took place before them. Whereas we are now assured, 
by the incontestable evidence of the Thébaic fragment, that Karchédon had not a single 
founder or restorer, but many. 

What a treasure of historical truth, then, was contained in the lost part of this 
Thébaic testimony of two thousand years! which, certainly springing from the sources 
of truth, could dissipate the darkness of the ignorance of so many centuries, and 
irradiate with the light of truth the horizon of history, which some rash historians 
(and not a few psuedo-critics of the present age) have endeavoured by ridiculous sophisms 
to overshadow with the dark cloud of ignorance. But as it is, this most precious 
fragment, preserved to us by a miracle, hath shed sufficient light on the more ancient 
and darker portion of the history of the Karchédonian nation. 

This was discovered in the collection of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Mayer. It is 
one English foot four and a quarter inches in length, and one foot in breadth. Its 
papyrus has the colour of the sponge, and is of a kind called by the Egyptians 
ASACHAM, namely, “ beaut¢ful-leaved.” It is written in uncial characters, and with the 
ink called by the Egyptians Merrua, namely, “useful.” It is called caligraphically 
AscHNALIA. The whole of it is comprised in a hundred and fifty-one lines, which 
are divided into four columns, of which the first and second contain thirty-seven lines ; 
the third, thirty-eight; the fourth, thirty-nine. I am able, from my knowledge of 
paleography, to state with confidence my belief that it was written shortly before the 
Christian era. 

These remarks are sufficient, I think, about the papyrus. My readers can see 
other particulars in its faithful fac-simile. 


Having, then, spoken what is requisite about this most remarkable Thébaic relic, 
I think it not proper to omit at present the discovery of other similar historical remains, 
which was made on the 8th of June of the present year, but select from these 
synoptically what are essential; for both of them are very interesting to our subject. 
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They are three in number, written in the third century after Christ. Though torn 
into small pieces in every part, and destroyed by time, they record the battles of 
ancient nations which we cannot find in any of the writers or poets known to us. 

One of these contains thirty lines, and relates, first, that between Assamenes, chief 
of the tribe Nomades, and Damoras, general of the Karchédonians, two great battles 
took place formerly (at what period is not known). In the first battle Damoras was 
totally vanquished, and saved himself by flight. He lost in this battle the greatest 
part of his army, and Menimou, his first-born son. In the second battle Assamenes 
is completely defeated, and at the same time dies by the spear of Damoras. 

The second fragment, the most interesting for its chronology, says that in a certain 
battle (perhaps against the Karchédonians), Nemes, the general of Nassamon, lost his 
life. In the fourth year of the fifth Olympiad, Kadmos, the fifteenth king of the 
Karchédonians, vanquished in battle and totally destroyed the Nassamones, the Galigammes, 
and the Auschises, who came against him with great forces. These are ancient nations 
of Lybia, of whom Heérodotos speaks a great deal in the Melpomené. In this battle 
Démachos, the King of the Nasamones, and general of all the combined force, was 
taken prisoner, and conducted to Karchédén. These events took place in the seventh 
year of his reign, namely, 757 before Christ. It relates many other events about 
this battle, besides another battle between the Lycians and Pamphylians, which took 
place in the same year in which the aforesaid battle occurred. They are all contained 
in twenty-eight lines. 

The third fragment, containing twelve lines, relates to an irruption of Karians and 
Pamphylians into Lycia, of which they destroyed the towns Dedala and Arykanda. 
The chief of the Karians was Erymanthos, and of the Pamphylians Huthydémos, the 
son of Karnos. 

In a few words, these are the contents of the interesting documents, which it has 
been judged proper to publish with fac-simile; which, with their contents, and their 
true translation, can be seen, by those who desire it, at the end of the present volume. 

Who, then, is the writer of these? JI know not. Perhaps it is the same who 
wrote the two fragments published in the Mayerian Codex; for the writing, the style, the 
papyrus itself, strengthen this conjecture. But, unfortunately, he is yet unknown. But 
Time, the revealer of all secrets, will, perhaps, unfold this for the benefit of literature. 


We come now to speak about the writer of the Periplus— Hannon. For our aim 
at first was not to relate about Karchédon, but to say something correctly about the 
ancestors of the author of whom we treat, and afterwards about the author himself. 
Some of the modern critics contend, without any proof, that the Periplus which has 
come down to us is a work, not of the Karchédonian Hannon, King of Karchédon, but 
of some other person. Others, again, of different opinion, acczpt, and affirm with ancient 
proof, that this work is the genuine ‘production of Hannon, which is indeed true. For 
Aristotelés, of Kyréné, also mentions it in the book “Tlepi @avpaciov dxovopdrwy” 
(about remarkable relations), speaking thus: —“It is said that all the parts beyond the 
Héracleian Straits burn, some constantly, some only during the night, as the Periplus 
of Hannon affirms.” 
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And, still further, Athéneos, in the third book of his Deipnosophiste, has mentioned 
Hannon in these words :— 


“Ei péev te rovrwv “IdSas ioropet 
* *k * * Xaipéro 
AtGvxaiot BiEdous, ratol ve ‘“Avywvos mAdvats.’” 


“Tf Iobas relates any of these 
x *) * | ee edon ta care, 
In Lybian books and wanderings of Hannon.” 


Again: Marcianos, the Héracleitian, from the Euxine, in the epitome of Artemidoros 
and Menippos, mentions, with many others, the name of Hannon thus:—“ Also Appelas, 
the Kyrénean; Euthymenés, the Massalictés; Phileas, the Athénian; Androsthenés, the 
Thasian; Kleon, the Sicilian; Hudoxos, the Rhodian; Hannon, the Karchédonian, wrote 
certain parts, some of all, the interior sea, and others of the navigation of the exterior sea.” 

In addition to these, Arrhianos, in his history of India, speaks thus of Hannon :— 
“Hannon, the Lybian, having come from Karchédon, sailed out of the Straits of Héraclés 
into the ocean, having on his right the Lybian coast. His voyage was directed towards 
the east during thirty-five days; and on steering towards the south, he suffered great 
tortures, through scarcity of water, and intensely hot weather, and warm streams running 
into the ocean.” 

Nor has Aristeidés, the Byzantian, overlooked the writings of Hannon, but, having 
alighted on them, read them, as he relates in his book upon the Egyptians (see Book 
Second, page 474) the following :—‘“ But the Karchédonians who sailed out of Gadeira, 
and who inhabited the deserted towns of Lybia, did not bring home that report, nor 
did they inscribe or deposit anything in the temple, but wrote quite a different and 
absurd account. I say that it is proper to publish and disseminate also this, like the 
Karchédonian princes, who inscribed letters on behalf of these in some of the public 
temples.” 

So says Aristeidés; but the learned Heérodotos, who travelled in Lybia, and ascertained 
many facts, and wrote very curious things, did not omit whatever the Karchédonian 
historians relate about the nations which dwell beyond the Straits of Héraclés, but gave 
to history all this, with his usual graphic simplicity. Thus even the father of history 
himself immortalises the writings of Hannon. 


“On them,” says Hérodotos, “border the Gyzantians, amongst whom a vast deal of honey is made by bees; 
very much more, however, by the skill of the natives. The people all paint themselves red, and feed on 
apes, whereof there is an inexhaustible store in the hills. Off that coast, as the Karchédonians report, lies 
an island, by name Kyrannis, the length of which is two hundred stadia; its breadth is not great, and soon 
reached from the main land, and abounds with olives and vines. There is in the island a lake, from which 
the young maidens of the country draw up gold dust, by dipping into the mud birds’ feathers smeared 
with pitch. If this be true I know not. I but write what is reported. It may be even so, however, 
since I myself have seen pitch drawn up out of the water from a lake in Zakynthos. In that very place 
I spoke of there are many lakes; but one is larger than the rest, being seventy feet every way, and two 
fathoms in depth. They let down a pole into this water, with a bunch of myrtle tied to one end; and 
when they raise it again, there is pitch adhering to the myrtle, which has the smell of bitumen, but is in 
other respects preferable to the pitch of Pieria. This they pour into a trench dug by the side of the lake; 
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and when a good deal has thus been got together, they draw it off, and put it up in jars. Whatever falls 
into the lake passes underground, and comes up in the sea, which is distant four stadia. So, then, what 
is said of the island off the Lybian coast is probably true. 

The Karchédonians also relate the following:— There is a country in Lybia, and a nation, beyond the 
Pillars of Héraclés, which they are wont to visit, where they no sooner arrive but forthwith they unlade 
their wares, and, having arranged them properly along the beach, leave them, and going aboard their ships, 
raise a great smoke. The natives, when they see the smoke, come down to the shore, and, laying out to 
view so much gold as they consider the worth of the wares, retire to a distance. The Karchédonians 
thereupon disembark, and examine it. If they think the gold equivalent, they take it, and withdraw; but 
if it does not seem to them sufficient, they re-embark, and wait patiently. Then the others approach, and 
add to their gold till the Karchédonians are satisfied. Neither party deals unfairly with the other; for 
they themselves never touch the gold till it comes up to the worth of the goods; nor do the natives ever 
carry off the goods till the gold is taken away.” (See “Melpomené,” §§ 194— 197.) 


I have myself, besides the aforementioned proofs, some other testimony, equally 
strong, on a fragment of papyrus, which has been hitherto unknown. It contains some 
information respecting the settlements on western shores of Lybia which were colonised 
by Hannon, and confirms the opinion that the Periplus belongs to him, and affords 
other interesting matter, on the testimony of Androsthenés, son of Dioddros, the Thasian, 
admiral of Alexandros the Great, a man who composed many learned treatises, and 
particularly the Periplus of the southern coast of Asia, which he circumnavigated with 
Nearchos, at the command of Alexandros, conqueror of the world. These treatises are, 
alas! all destroyed by Time, except some very short fragments discovered in Mr. Mayer’s 
Museum, as we related in the introduction to the Mayerian Codex, page 8. The 
fragment of which we now speak is the following :— 

“¢ And Melitta having a very fertile soil, Hannon, the Karchédonian, founded a town 
in the first year of the forty-eighth Olympiad —598 before Christ. The town was 
built at the mouths of the present Salathés, a river, which was formerly called Emegis. 
And the temple of Aphrodite Chrysoros is situated upon the summit of the right bank 
of the river, in the midst of the town. In this temple is to be seen a golden column, 
about the height of a man, on which are read the contests of Melittian heroes, and 
many good deeds of the priests of the goddess on another golden column.  Bachon, 
the chief of the Lybian Nomades, destroyed Melitta, which was formerly very strong. 
This opinion Androsthenés, the son of Diodoros, the Thasian, confirms, in these words 
(in the third book of his Gixistrka):—‘The town Melitta being inhabited, Hannon first 
built, as his travels affirm, and erected a temple of Rammera Bua, that is to say, 
of Aphrodité Chrysoros, in the town, very wonderful indeed. But Bachon, the Lybian, 
with great forces invaded the country, and vanquished the Melittians in four battles, 
seizing and destroying the town. After some time it was rebuilt by Autolalians, more 
splendidly than before, and was again destroyed by civil war. In the third year of 
the seventy-first Olympiad, 489 before Christ, 102 years after its first foundation, 
Asdroubas, the Melittian, becoming powerful, built the town for the third time, and 
dedicated it to Arés Agemmanios [always plunged in war], and raised a magnificent 
temple in it. Klytomedés, the son of Théeramenés, the Kalathinian, gives similar 
statements in the fifteenth of the Lybian Annals. Gerrhé was also founded by the 
Autolalae, and is ruled by tribes. There are eight tribes in it, namely, Gerrhara, 


Marrha, Aderrhé, Esthabé, Meathé, Ephara, Mothis, and Choramethis.’” 
D 
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And here ends this evidence, the truth of which another writer, Eustratios, affirms, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century after Christ, and composed many other annotations 
to the Periplus of Hannon, which I shall add to the Periplus, for they contain many 
things deserving of great consideration. ustratios agrees with these writings in the 
following words: —‘“ Hannon built, after the foundation of Acra and Melitta, a city which 
became very productive and powerful in later times. It was built towards the sources 
of the river Salathos, on each bank. The temple of the Aphrodité Chrysoros was built 
on the hill, situated in the midst, on the right bank of the river. But at length it 
was destroyed by the Nomades tribes, and at last became a desert. But it was 
re-erected by the Autolale, who conquered the whole country, and named it Salathé, 
after the name of the river. ‘These people built another town, named Gerrha, farther 
than Melitta, and another again at the mouth of the river Chousarios. Upon the cape 
Gennaria, which forms the harbour of the town Chousarios, a temple of the Gennarian 
Poseidon was erected. This is a building of Gennarios, a local hero, by whom the 
cape was named Gennaria. It is also related that this town was destroyed a second 
time, and rebuilt by the Melittian Asdrubas, an enterprising man, as says the Thasian 
Androsthenés, with Dic iengs, son of Metagenés, of ACTA aot) in the fifty-third book 
‘Tlavrodarév ’avayvecpdrwy’ (of Miscellaneous Readings).” 

And this is all that Hustratios says, which, as we see, not only agrees A, 
Androsthenés, but adds more than this, from different sources, altogether unknown to 
us. Besides these assurances which he gives us about the town Melitta, Salathé, Gerrha, 
the river Chousaris, city Chousaris, and Cape Gennaria, and the hero Gennarios, after 
whom was named both the cape and temple of Poseidon erected on the cape, he also 
relates about Diotimos, son of Metagenés, an ancient historian of Adramyttion, and 
about his writings called “ Miscellaneous Readings,” and divided into eighty-six volumes, 
which are all, unfortunately, lost. 

The fact that Eustratios makes mention of Diotimos, and that Androsthenés, as 
quoted by Diotimus, gives the same testimony as that writer, encourages us in the 
belief that the author of the fragments under consideration is Diotimos, who, speaking 
about the western and eastern Lybia, and bringing as a witness Hannon, King of 
Karchédon, quotes the histories of Androsthenés for further certainty of what he writes. 
If Diotimos is the writer of the aforesaid fragment (for other of the ancient lost historians 
wrote of the Lybian nations beyond the Heéraclean Straits), it is a valuable discovery. * 

Stephanos, the Byzantian, alone mentions this man (as far as I know), in two 
places of his Hthnica. First, under the name Passargadae (which he mentions in the 
65th book of Miscellaneous Resins and, secondly, under the name Gargara, as 
follows:—'There (namely, among the Gargarians) Diotimos, the Adramyttian, taught 
letters, of whom Aratos spoke — 


“ Aid Avdtysov, ds ev mérpyow KaOnrat, 
n ) 
Tlavct Tapyapéwv Bijra cal Gdda éyov.” = 


“‘T praise Diotimos, who is sitting on the rocks, 
With the children of the Gargarians, teaching them the alphabet.” 


* Eleven of his Epigrams are preserved in the Anthologia Greca, p. 183, vol. I. Ed. Jacobs. Leipzig, 1794. 
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This is sufficient at present about Diotimos. The fragment which is attributed 
to Diotimos is in length eight aud a quarter inches, in breadth the same. The writing 
is small, but easy to read, which is called caligraphically Antékallikratian writing, 
namely, too small for Callikratés, the Lakedsmonian, who flourished in the fifth century 
before Christ, and used to write with very small letters; as also did Myrmekidés, the 
Milétian, contemporary with Callikratés, of whom we read in the general history of 
Aflianos as follows (17th par.):—“ Of the smallest Carriage and Elegy.— These, then, 
are the small works, the most admired of’ Myrmékidés, of Milésia, and Callikratés, of the 
Lakedemon. They constructed carriages covered by a fly, and wrote an elegy of two 
verses on one grain of sesame, with golden letters, neither of which, I think, the wise 
will eulogise; for what is that but waste of time?” (See in book first.) The whole 
of it is composed of fifty-two lines, which are contained in two columns. The papyrus 
is of the kind which by the Egyptians is called Maraba, namely, “hard.” The ink 
is of the same composition as that of the Thébaic papyrus. Its writing is attributed 
to the first century before Christ. 

Additional authorities in favour of the Periplus being ascribed to Hannon are the 
following :— 

I. ‘Hanno Carthaginiensis exploratum missus 4 suis, cum per Oceani ostium exisset, 
magnam partem ejus circumvectus, non se mari, sed commeatu defecisse, memoratu 
retulerat. Et mox: Super eos grandis littoris flexus grandam insulam includit, in qua 
tantum feminas esse narrant, toto corpore hirsutas, et sine coitu marium sua sponte 
foecundas:- adeo asperis~ afferisque moribus, ut quaedam contineri ne reluctentur vix 
vinculis possint. .Hoc Hanno retulit, et quia detracta occisis coria pertulerat, fides 
habita est.” (Pomponius Mela, lib. ii. c. 9.) 

If. “Hanno, Carthaginis potentia florente, circumvectus 4 Gadibus ad finem Arabiae, 
navigationem cum prodidit scripto.” (Plinius in Hist. Natt., lib. i. ¢. 67.) 

III. “Fuére et Hannonis Carthaginiensium ducis comentarii, Punicis rebus floren- 
tissimis explorare ambitum Africae jussi: quem secuti plerique ¢ Grecis nostrique, et 
alia quidem fabulosa, et urbes multas ab eo conditas ibi, prodidere, quarum nec memoria 
ulla, nec vestigium exstart.’” (Jdem, lib v. c. 1.) 

IV. “ Penetravit in eas (Corgadum insulas) Hanno Poenorum Imperator, prodiditque 
hirta feminarum corpora, viros pernicitate evasisse: duarumque gorgorum cutes argumenti 
et miraculi gratia in Junonis templo posuit spectatas usque ad Carthaginem captam.”’ 
(Idem, lib v. c. 36.) | 
~ V. “ Prodidit Xenophon Lampsacenus Hannonem Poenorum regem in eas (gorgadum 
insulas) permeavisse, repertasque ibi feminas aliti pernicitate, atque ex omnibus quae 
apparuerant, duas captas tam hirto atque aspero corpore, ut argumentum spectandae rei 
duarum cutes miraculi gratia inter donaria Junonis suspenderit: quae duravere usque 
in tempora exidii Carthaginiensis.” (Julius Solinus, sup. finem, cap. 56.) 

VI “Quod Aristides et alii nonnulli @ veteribus, et multi @ recentibus fabulosam 
existimant hane Hannonis narrationem, in eo plurimum illos fefellit ratio. Dignum est 
enim hoc monumentum quod cum cura illustretur, non tantum veritatis ergo, sed et 
gratia antiquitatis, cum id omnibus Grecorum monumentis longe sit vetustius.” (‘Tsaacus 
Vossius, in Observationibus ad Melam, p. 302.) 
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Dion Chrysostomos says concerning the colonies of Hannon :—‘‘ Hannon, the Karché- 
donian, makes the Karchédonians Lybian, instead of Tyrians; and says that they inhabited 
Lybia, instead of Phoenicia; and that they got much wealth and great trade, and 
harbours, and many triremes, and ruled over much land and sea.” (Olaf, vol. i. Reicke. 
p- 582.) 

Stephanos of Byzantion, in his general Descriptions of Nations, has made mention 
of Hannon and his Periplus, not once, or twice, or three times, but ‘often. And the 
reader, may see the proofs in the Notes. But what need is there to speak of the 
proofs? the Thébaic Codex of Hannon itself acknowledges this, in the preface. 

Hannon says that the King of the Karchédonians dedicated his Periplus to the 
greatest god, Kronos, and to all those dwelling together in the same temple. 

“It was resolved by the Karchédonians that Hannon should sail beyond the Columns 
of Herakles, to build Lybiphcenician towns. He sailed, conducting his large vessels, 
seventy-seven in number, and a great many men and women, numbering thirty thousand, 
and provisions and other necessary things.” 

The testimony of the copyist Evagrios is very strong, who flourished in the first 
century before Christ :— 

“ His son having reigned fifty-three years, Melampus, son of the latter, succeeds 
to the power, but, being condemned by fate to be childless, Hannon, his maternal uncle, 
seizes the power, and reigns over the Karchédonians sixty years. He it was who, 
before his reign, built the Lybiphcenician cities beyond the Straits of Héraklés, by 
command of the Karchédonians, as his Periplus shows, which he engraved on a stone, 
in Phoenician, depositing it in the temple of Kronos, the protector of the city.” 

Also the Thébaic historical fragment strengthens more and more all the proofs, and 
contains this :— 

“ After Phagethon, Melampus, son of Phagethon, inherited the government of the 
Karchédonians, and ruled over them eight years. Having died childless, Hannon, his 
maternal uncle, a magnanimous man (who built the towns towards the western and 
southern Lybia, in the fifth year of the reign of Melampus—587 before Christ), was 
proclaimed King by the people.” 

Hanndn composed his Periplus, not in the Greek language, as some think, but in 
Phoenician, as Evagrios, Dionysios, and Hustratios testify, and dedicated it to Kronos, 
protector of the Karchédonians. And this is not a subject for contradiction; for 
Hannon, being a Pheenician by origin, and living at a period in which the Greek 
tongue was not popular, as in the days of Alexandros the Great and his successors, 
wrote in his vernacular language, and dedicated his writings to his country’s temples, 
and to his fatherland. 

And who is his first Greek translator? Evagrios says that it was Polykleitos, 
son of Melikerios, the Kyrénian. And when? At the same time (he says) in which 
Alexandros, the son of Philippos, was born, namely 356 before Christ. We believe that 
the text of the Periplus was known to other learned Greeks, before the Greek translation 
of Polykleitos. This is also stated by Dionysios, the metropolitan of Lybia, whose 
Discourses we shall presently notice. For at Karchédon itself, and in its surrounding 
barbarian towns, particularly in the Greek towns of Kyréné, there existed many Greek 
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philosophers, occupied in many things. And we have the authority of Hérodotos, who, 
being one century later than Polycleitos, and visiting Lybia, learned its contents, and 
selected not a few materials from it, which he inserted in the Melpomené, as we have 
shown. Nor was he unknown to the historian Palephatos, nor to the geographer 
Skylax, nor to Ekateos, the Milésian, nor to Ephoros, the Kymean, nor to Kastor, the 
Rhodian, who are posterior to Polycleitos; because they also relate many geographical 
names and nations mentioned in the Periplus of Hannén, as is proved in my notes. 
But we may be told that it is probable that these men did not learn what they 
wrote about western and southern Lybia from Hannon, but from their own observations, 
made in visits to the nations beyond the Héraklean Columns. ‘This is also very 
probable, and not wonderful, for each of them writes from his own knowledge, whatever 
he writes about those nations. But Lustratios, the Symean, in the Annotations to 
the Periplus of Hannon, says of Hannon himself, and of the Periplus: 

“Hannon, after arriving at Karchédon, and writing his Periplus in the Pheenician 
language, upon a column, and reading it, as was customary, in the assembly, deposited 
it, after dedication, in the temple of Kronos, as Kastdr affirms. Hannon, having 
obtained regal honours, reigned eight years over the Karchédonians, after the death of 
Melampus. Hanndn held the power in the fourth year of the forty-eighth Olympiad 
(584 before Christ), and, having ruled over the Karchédonians paternally during full 
sixty years, died in the fourth year of the seventy-first Olympiad (524 before Christ), 
the’ Periplus being composed in the Phcenician language, as it is said Polycleitos, the 
Kyrénzan, translated it into Greek. Before him Kadmos and Aristagoras, the Kyrénzans, 
translated it also; but I do not know what became of their translation; and Polycleitos 
had undertaken a different one from the existing copy, which has been corrupted not 
a little by the errors of the copyists.” 

From this fragment, besides the information we obtain about Hannon, we learn 
also that another translation of the Periplus took place before Polykleitos, by Aristagoras 
and Kadmias, which is likely to have been destroyed by Time. And Polykleitos had 
undertaken another. As the matter stands, the Greek translation of the Periplus 
which has come to us is attributed to Polykleitos, according to his copyists, Evagrios and 
Dionysios and Hustratios. As we can judge, the trustworthy and excellent Greek 
translator of this Periplus was Polykleitos, the Kyrénean. And from this translation 
of Polykleitos one Evagrios, son of Evagrios, native of Mygise, a city of Karia, having 
obtained a copy, made three transcripts, and presented them to Epimachos, Archon of 
Alexandria, on account of his generosity, in the third year of the 182nd Olympiad, 
viz., 50 years before Christ. One of these it is, perhaps, which has come safe to us as 
by a miracle. 

But if any one is incredulous, and says, “And do you, Simonidés, believe that 
this copy is the one of those three which Evagrios wrote?” I shall answer him, 
“ Friend! no one can assert it; because in that time there did not exist the custom 
of ratifying the autograph of this or the other man with the Mayor’s seal, nor with 
the signatures of witnesses. But the paleeographic knowledge which I have obtained from 
reading and assiduous study of thousands of manuscripts, on various subjects, of every 
period, before Christ as well as after Christ, and likewise the particular knowledge 
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about the different writing materials of the ancient nations and towns, which I have 
acquired by long experience and readings of ancient writings, and particularly of the 
librarians of Pergamos, Alexandria, Byzantion, and Athos, who were privately engaged 
in this, namely, of the knowledge of the manuscripts, the style of writing of every 
town, the distinction of the papyri of every Egyptian country and period, the mode 
of preparing the skins, and, besides, the ancient distinction of the ink, and the change 
by Time (arising from the different preparations of the skins and atmospheric influence) 
—this experience, I say, obliges me to believe, and say before the world, that this 
work was certainly written in the period before Christ, as is shown by its style of 
writing, which is particularly called EpigramMos, by the papyrus, which is of Saitices 
preparation, and by the ink with which it is written (of Aléthemicean composition, and 
called Aléthemicon). The correct style of the writing confirms my opinion, for no 
copy of this Periplus which exists in the European libraries has so many orthographic 
variations, some of which are very important, and are noted in their proper places. I 
will add the testimony of Dionysios, the metropolitan of Lybia, in his work on the 
homonymous poets and writers :— 
“Hanndn was the son of Hzdros, the Karchédonian, and uncle of Melampus, 
twentieth King of Karchédon, whom he succeeded after his death (as he died childless), 
in the fourth year of the forty-eighth Olympiad (584 years before Christ), and having 
ruled sixty years over the Karchédonians, died, aged a hundred, as Charon, the 
Naukratean, and Charon, the Kyrénean, relate. Many of the ancient historians 
attributed to this King, the Periplus beyond the Straits of Héraklés. He composed 
it in the Pheenician language, and dedicated it to his paternal temple at Karchédon. 
Many others, and particularly Greeks, translated it, but principally Polykleitos, the 
Kyrénean, who translated it more carefully into the Greek language, as is judged 
from the metropolitan copy in Alexandria. This Polykleitos was contemporary with 
Aristotelés. Polykleitos also composed the Archeology of Kyréné, in three books, and 
of all Lybia in thirty-four volumes. He died at Alexandria, in the second year of 
the 116th Olympiad (315 years before Christ). Besides him there existed others named 
Hannon, as the following: — First, Hannon, son of Asserymos, from Tyre, who wrote 
about the loss of the Tyrians, as Menandros, the Ephesian, says. Second, his nephew, 
who ruled over the Tyrians the tenth before Heirdmos, as Dios affirmed. Third, 
of Apamia, who was an historian, flourishing in the first Olympiad. Fourth, the son 
of Karchédon, who ruled over Karchédon thirty-eight years before the first Olympiad. 
Fifth, the son of Astartos, nephew of Arrhachos, King of Karchédén, who succeeded 
to Arrhachos in the first year of the sixteenth Olympiad, as Charon, of Naukratis,— 
mentions. Sixth, the son of Hannon, grandson of Ezoros, obtained the power over 
the Karchédonians for two’ years, after the death of his father, Hannon, in the end 
of the second year of the sixty-second Olympiad. The seventh was the son of | 
Abdémon, who flourished in the eighty-fifth Olympiad, and conquered the Lybian 
Nomades; Imileon was his son, who was in the expedition of Hannibas against Sicily, 
in the third year of the ninety-third Olympiad. Highth, called Hannon The Great, 
who wrote the Archeology of Lybia in the Phcenician language; he flourished in the 
fifty-seventh Olympiad. Ninth, the son of Boumilchar, a celebrated general of the 


. 
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Karchédonians. Tenth, the son of Hannibas. lHleventh, the’ son of Abibalam, who 
lived in the 130th Olympiad. ‘Twelfth, a great general of the Karchédonians, who 
existed in the 140th Olympiad. Thirteenth, the son of Aristagoras, prince of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the 170th Olympiad, and composed the Archeology of Egypt, in 
thirty-three books. Fourteenth, He of Ephesos, son of Neandros, born in the second year 
of the 142nd Olympiad, who wrote many learned treatises, as follows : — Annals 
of the Ephesians, in four books; Archeology of Knidos, in two volumes; Lives of 
Celebrated Men, in twenty volumes; Voyage Round the Earth; History of Persia, 
in two volumes; History of Lykiaka, in seven volumes. He died at an advanced 
age; it is related that he died, being fully one hundred years of age, when sacrificing.” 

We gather from this passage that the text of the Periplus was known to many 
learned Greeks before the translation by Polykleitos, as has been before mentioned.* 
We will now inspect the text of the Periplus in the Evagrian Codex, and its variations 
from the other Codices known to exist in Europe, which, we think, will establish its 
great value as compared with any others which have been edited. 


* This Periplus was also known to Hermippos, of Bérytos, for he makes mention of it in an epistle 
to Horus; as also of one Callimachos, who annotated the Periplus of Hannon. His letter is as follows :— 
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HANNON, KING OF THE KARCHEDONIANS, 
DEDICATES THE PERIPLUS 
TO THE MIGHTY GOD KRONOS, AND ALL THE GODS 


WORSHIPPED IN THE SAME TEMPLE. 


4.1. It seemed good to the Karchédonians that Hannon 
should sail beyond the Pillars of Héraclés and found cities of 
Lybipheenicians. And accordingly he sailed, taking sixty-seven 
fifty-oared galleys, and a multitude of men and women, to the 
number of 30,000, with provisions and other equipments. 

4] 2. And when we had put to sea and passed the Pillars, 
and voyaged two days’ sail beyond them, we built the first 
city, which we named Thymiatérion, wherein we erected a 
temple of Zeus Bouleos, the counsel-giving; and there was a 
plain, great, and darkly-shadowed, below the city. 

43. Thence setting sail to the west, we came to Soloeis, 
a promontory of Lybia, thickly covered with trees. 

q 4. After staying there a short time, and erecting a 
temple to Poseiddn, on the neighbouring eminence, we sailed 
again towards the east for three days and a half, till we came 
to a lake not far from the sea, full of reeds, many and large. | 
In it were elephants, and other beasts of all kinds, feeding. 

45. And after coasting by the side of the lake for about 
a day’s sail, we built cities by the sea-side, called the Karikon 
Teichos, Gytté, Akra, and Melitta, and Arambys. And in 
them we erected four temples, one of Ammon in Gytté, one 
of Ammonia in Acra, one of Chrysor in Melitta, and one of 
Athéné, Polyboulé, in Arambys. 


Confirmatory testimony from the unpublished work “Tur Erunixa” of StepHanos Byzantios, and Eustratios. 
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1. “Em! ~éyav—In the manuscript of Eustratios, “él voy uéyav, Argiav—In the common edition, “ AiZoy.” 
53. Aigiérat—In the common edition, “Argira.” 5, This passage, in the common Codices, occurs without the 
adverb, “xat @volac éqrererécapey "Aupay tT O80.” 8, AiO. duovv gavrws dkevor yitv vex.—In the MS. of Eustratios 
this passage stands thus: “ aliomes @novy mavrog &&evor prev, tepol O, yhv verduevor,’ etc.; but in the common version 
SO: AlOlomes duouv afever, viv,” etc. 10—13. ‘Peiy pact rov Aigoy. ep S€ ra Gon xaraxety avOp., etc., is the reading 
of common Codices. 15. Of Ackiiras elvat, AaCivrep—‘ol Aigirat, AaCivree” in the common Codices. 18. Ave 
iprépas —“ do is.” So in the common Codices. Exei@ev 03 ordnty —‘ dxeev D2 ad wdav” in the MS. of Eustratios. 
23. Képynv OVOKA., &IFd Képyns, ete.— The common Codices have “ Képyny dvomacavrec. "Erexjrcipoacda Of adriy ex rod 
mep.’, etc. 32. I. pe Ssamasvoayres Xpérov xarougeévou et dad rovde. Elye vicovg 4 Aluvn— This passage, in the 
common Codices, stands thus: ‘‘sorapod peydrou dsamrsicayres, Xping (@ dvoma Xpérnc. ed. Firmin Didot.) Elye 
ve vicoug i Alwyn,” ete, ; 
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96. Thence we set sail, and came to the great river 
Lixias, flowing from Lybia. On its banks nomade men, called 
Lixiate, were herding cattle. With these we made friends, 
and remained for some time, and offered sacrifices to the god 
Ammon. 

4.7. Beyond these dwelt Aithiopians, altogether inhos- 
pitable, inhabiting a country abounding in wild beasts, and 
intersected by great mountains, from which they say the Lixias 
flows. All of these, especially those called Ammonians, worship 
Ammon, whom they call Ammacha in their own dialect. 
Round the mountains dwelt, it was said, men of strange shape, 
ealled Trdglodytes, whom the Lixiate asserted to be swifter in 
running than horses. 

{| 8. Taking interpreters from among them, we sailed 
along the desert, towards the south, for two days, and thence 
again to the east a day’s course. There we found, in the 
recess of a gulf, a small island, having a circumference of five 
stadia, which we colonised, and named Kerné, from my daughter 
Kerné, who was the first to land from the fifty-oared galley. 
And we calculated from the voyage that the island lay in a 
straight line with Karchédon, for the distance from Karchédon 
to the Pillars, and thence to Kerné, seemed the same. 

9. Next we came to a lake, sailing up a large river 
called Chretés; here Chremetés, my maternal uncle, died 
of disease, and was buried by the river side, and a shrine 
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was erected in his honour. From this circumstance we deter- 
mined that the Chretés should be called Chremetés. The 
lake contained three islands larger than Kerné, from which, 
accomplishing a day’s sail, we came to the end of the lake, 
beyond which stretched very great mountains, full of wild men, 
clad in the skins of beasts, who cast stones and drove us off, 
preventing us from landing. 

410. Sailing thence, we came to another large and wide 
river, full of crocodiles and hippopotami. Here Astraos, the 
pilot, was killed by a crocodile, from which circumstance the 
river received its name. Thence we turned back, and returned 
PLomierne. 

411. From this we sailed twelve days to the south, 
coasting along the land, all of which was inhabited by Aithi- 
opians, who fled from us, and would not await us. They 
spoke in a language unintelligible even to the Lixiate on 
board with us. 

4 12. On the last day we came to anchor near great 
mountains, thickly wooded. The timber of the trees was 
odoriferous, and variegated. 

" 413. Having sailed round these for two days, we came 
to a vast opening of the sea, on the other side of which, 
towards the land, was a very shady plain, whence we saw 
fire issuing, at intervals, in all directions, sometimes more, 


sometimes less. 

414. Having taken in water, we sailed thence straight 
forwards, until we came to a great gulf, which the interpreters 
said was called Hespzrou Keras (the Horn of the West). In it 
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was a large island, and in the island a lake, like a sea, and in this 
another island, on which we landed; and by day we saw 
nothing but woods, but by night we saw many fires burning, 
and heard the sound of flutes and cymbals, and the beating of 
drums, and an immense shouting. ear therefore seized on 
us, and the soothsayers bade us quit the island. 

4] 15. Having speedily set sail, we passed by a burning 
country, full of incense, and from it huge streams of fire 
flowed into the sea; and the land was inaccessible, because of 
the heat. 

116. Being alarmed, we speedily sailed away thence also, 
and going along four days, we saw by night the land full of 
flame, and in the midst was a lofty fire, greater than the 
rest, and seeming to touch the stars. This by day appeared 
as a vast mountain, called THEoN OcHEMA (the Chariot of the 
Gods). : 

417. On the third day from this, sailing by fiery streams, 
we came to a gulf called Norou Kerras (the Horn of the 
South). 

418. In the recess of the gulf was an island, like the 
former, containing a lake, and in this was an island, full of 
wild men. By far the greater number were women, with 
rough hairy bodies, whom the interpreters called Gorillas. 
And when we pursued them, we could not catch any of the 
men, who all escaped our hands, being climbers of preci- 
pices, and defending themselves with stones. But we took 
three women, who bit and scratched those who led them, 
and would not follow. So we killed and flayed them, 
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Os Kal THY apx|[nv] mapedaBe tHY tratpiKhv. OF- 
ae a) , » > N > ¢ 
tos O€ ereow [Z’ dp£as, Kat amlaus daobaver eis Av[vov]a 
10 tov adehpidoty adixeto 7» dpyn. Tiyverar 8é 
Kat TovTm Tals Payor, @ kal THy apyny Si- 
Swou tehevtHoas. "Hpée S€ oftos ereaw O’. ‘O Se 
Tovtov mats NI” Bacuevoas, Meddu[aovs 6] Tov- 
Tov mais tHv [apyn|y éxdéyerar, bv pddiora diyovov 
15 4 wempopér|n KjatahaBodoa* “Avvwv 6 pds py- 
Tpos Ocios [T]nv dpxiv Katdcye, Kal Kap- 
xndoviov apy éereow BK’ "Eotu 8€ alitds od|ros 
cc \ SS ee / ‘\ € XN 
0 Kal Tas AvBudowixav modes Tas vrep 
\ e / fd lal A re 
Tas Hpaxhetlouls o7yhas mporo[d Baorre]boau xKri- 
20 cas Kapyndovioy Wdiopati, [kaa yle Kat 6 
Tepithous avtod Shrov TodTo moet’ bv émt diOov] x[a- 
pagas ypdupacr Ploulixucots €v 7 Tod sro- 
Auodyou Kpdvov iep@ avéOnne Kat dv 
TlodvKhevtos Mehuxepiov 6 Kupy[valtos dva- 
25 yvovs, éfeddjvice mpdtos, [Kat tots “E]\Ay- 
au duédaxe, Kal’ Sv ypdvov 5 Tod PidlaTov 
‘AdeEavdpos éréxOn- — Tepurvxav 
d€ dadypahov Tovtov Evaypus Eva- 
ypiov 6 Muyiowos, tpia eénlowmjloaro dmdbypada 
ay We 6) , ? , > € Z 
30 vmep “Emiayou “Apiotay[dpov] Ahe€avdpe- 
wv apxovtos,+ Kat ddpov [mpoo}jveyxer, 
evyvopoobvns veka, TO TpiTw 
éreu TAS PIIB’ ’ONvptiddos. 


8. 2itlwv—In the common MSS. “ciray.” 18. *Hpfev oSrog rec dutd, uaa 6 OnCaixds gnor wivae (cpa év 
cenit 10) xa Odpdvios nai Oxdmrormos ev rh mpdg cov @ebmomaroy Tey vidv abroty Emicrorn (a) Exdobsion ey Odnccw +o 1864. Ev 
“(ah hutrépa cudroyh tay avexdorwy “EAAnvinay Tanwipay” bd Karrwixou ‘Iepoovexou. +30. TH "Emimdyw solrw iyeipay 
more of “AreLavdpeic (uaba CeCarodrar ex rhc ELiic Emtypagiic) avedvra Sr ty avhe uards udyabos nat ray “ArsEavdeewy evegyérns, 
obx rroy 9 xal rev Movedy meoordeng. Em) 98 rod CdQeou adrod eméyearbay rade :— 


‘CEmtwaxov tov “Agiorayseou dven uartv 

“‘neyaboy yeromevov, nal ro Sima rav “AdeLay- 

““Setwy morray as eleoyerncavra éy TH emranaide- 
“naeret deyn atrod, vadv Devos nat jroureiwoy nal yu- 
“* avariov, 6 Sipnos eysice edyvarrootyng Evena.” 


“Avexanipon 38 7d CaBgoy rotiro ev “AAckavecia 7H 1852 panvt Abyolorm, ty w xdbew 6 delummoros Miyafirog Tocitfac nad 6 
avTadEenos aired Kavovayrives fyeigay “EAAnvind éxcraSeurhere &ppevov nat Onrsioy iia Samdvn, ual roi “EAAnvina hw To) 
ey “AneLavdgeln Edmphoavro putanral “Eoripedyov yevopcevote 


*H OE Emyeadh adri airn 2£ed00n 7d medicov by Mioya ve 1858 iv ch gelrn cends rav fyueriony abroyedday 
meTayeaday. eedune DE ual ravTac, Tao preTayeadac, 6 meoppnbele KaAAlyxos. 
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and took their skins to Karchédon, for we sailed no farther, 
our provisions running short. 

419. Karchéddn the Pheenician, son of Mardanos, founded 
Karchédon, and reigned over it thirty years. He had a son 
by his wife Tharrha, named Arrachon, who succeeded to the 
throne of his father. He reigned seven years, and on his 
dying without issue, the kingdom devolved on his nephew 
Hannon. His son was named Phagethon, to whom he gave 
the kingdom at his death. He reigned seventy years, and 
his son fifty-three years, when Melampus, son of the latter, 
succeeded. Fate having removed him without leaving issue, 
his maternal uncle, Hannon, took possession of the kingdom, 
and ruled over the Karchédonians sixty years. He it was 
who, before reigning, founded the Lybiphcenician cities beyond 
the Pillars of Heéraclés, as his Periplus shows, which he 
engraved on stone in Pheenician, and deposited in the temple 
of Kronos, the protector of the city, and which Polykleitos 
of Kyréné, son of Melikerios, read and first translated into 
Greek, and published among the Greeks, about the time when 
Alexandros, the son of Philippos, was born. Evagrios, the 
Mygisian, son of Hvagrios, meeting with a copy of it, made 
three transcripts for Epimachos, son of Aristagoras, Archon of 
Alexandria, and presented them as a gift in return for his 
generosity, in the third year of the 182nd Olympiad, (ae., 
B. C. 50). 


(a), "Eyer 88 TR Tig mirrors ode:— 

“ @sbroumos Szoniumw via ginrarw yalpew. "Ey pty, & réuvoy, obdev wept trav rho Kapynddves Suvacray ofS” anpibars 
Xdpay $2 6 Novuparirnc, nal Xdpwv 6 Kupnvatoc, nat Oipdwos 6 “AreZavdpeds pacw ty Taig Eavtav Pactrsnats dvaypapatc, we 
Sw mpi¢ Tog elkoow pgav sig Kapyndovog Suvdorat vomarrol, mporoy ToS KaTolKoUg api roxparndivat. Tovtwy d& mparros 
avaypaperas KAAMOS, avip Ociué, 6 nal thy mor spares oixicac, xa} KAAMEIAN dp’ Eavrot narécas. ’QuicOn dé, nowy 
6 Ovpdvios (6 nar perroy trav arrwy ptroxpwhocag Tag wept THY Apyatay eva Svyacrsiag nat oinicess), ey xab ECSouennovre 
nat xtra Brn mpd Tig TOU “AAsLdvdpov morEws uricews, ‘Enra Se ual Efinovra nal émraxicia wal xia mpd ayuaiv (B). 
*Hpfe 38 6 KAdn0c, paclv of adrol, Erm mevrhnovre.  Metd 98 Torey AINOYZO apyer devrepog tpn nat elnorw Ern. Tpitog 
38 AIAOYKTIAS trad wal tercapdnoyra Eryn. ZEAPOS 92 rétaprog teccapdnora ern, Tléamrog 38 VOPYTQN wevrnnoyvra 
Saw ten. MENESSHS 32 Exrog Erog by padvovr Ep’ of nal h mong naverrpader amd ceicmod dened. Tadrny d8 dvanticac 
EZOPOS peta riooapa nal sixoow Ern, Racidreder ravTng ECdopeg Emererw Ewrd mprg Tots ECdouennovra, xal “EZOPIN viv modiy 


ap EavTod wanel. TAPZOZ 8 tira ric ywpac Bydoog Suvacrever ern tpie nal dydonnoyra. ad ou xab Tapods ype 
zqrewnion. “Ewaroo 93 “IAPOS Zen dura nal ECdopernovra.  Aénarog 32 ZOPOX durd ual mwevrhnovra ern. AIAN de 
eyenden erect tpranaldena, Awdéxarog S¢ IAPBAS dvw ual sinoow eon. Tpicnaidénarog d€ KAPXHAQN o¢ nal viv moawy 


xe 


KAPXHAONA péroviuace, nal radeng fpfev ern rpia nab rpidnovra, Teccapacuadenatos 2 “ANNQN Etn outa nat Tpranovra 
ap of "“AZQPOE 6 Aibug nal AiCing préyag Suvdorng eicGaray elo Thy yapav xupleder nal naranupiever adr Siuaroo weumroc 
emétect tpidnovra* ra 38 The woAEws Teyn ioyupd dra naTacKdTrel. -Ayauticag Y abriv avdig KAPXHAQN tig Evepos, Doink 
ual olros, dpyet rabeng Exnadenxaros rpdnovra baa Eon. Med’ Gy “APPAXQN dpyer Emranaidenaros ern etd. *Ourwnadéenaros 
32 “ANNON #rn iC3oehnovra.  Eweanaidénarog 38 DATE@QN Eon rola nal mevrixevra.  Tolroy 92 MEAAMMOYS diadéxerar 
xal Kapyndoviay apyer einorric io” Eveow dura.  Iparog de ual einorrdc 6 tiv “Eomepiav AiGuny oixicas “Away efhxoyra 
Sra Brn. Elxoorde 92 dedrepog 6 rovrov vidg “ANNON dvw jxdva Ean’ ep’ of wal 7d nparos ray Swarray narenvOn imo cob 
Mou.  Tlep) trav Suvacrav 3€ rodrav worrd lovopidvrar nal Spa rods dvaypapels advay. “Eppwco. @ntnbeyv, HavOsnod penvoc 
Mpwrn fLEToUVTOS. 


(2). “O @edrrop.mros eyewhOn, nabs now 6 AiCung Mnrporonirng Atoviciec, Ta dy8im Eres Tig 79d Asoxantiavoy xat 
Makiperavod Cacirelas, iro ro 294 pr. Xp. Ciods 32 ST ern everedra +H B87. “Ore OE tiv Emiororiy rautay Eypapey Ay, 
dg tone, Erav 80. “Avayvnds viv Ciov rodrov év rH IR’ cers: tay hyuerépwy HOQN ual EOIMON 74v APXAIQN AIPYIITION, 
exdorww Micxas rod Eroug 1853. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A GOLD BREAST-PLATE, 
TAKEN FROM AN EGYPITAN MUMMY CASE, 


AND NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES OF JOSEPH MAYER, ESQ., F.S.A., Eve. 


KONSTANTINOS SIMONIDES, Pu. D. . 


(READ 9ru MAY, 1861.)* 


“TepurdOnré por pire Kbpre Sipwvidn, 

“'Ayéyvav “EAdnuiort ev ré €Bddpo apious coh ATTEAOY tov BYZANTINQN AAQN” 
this 16 ’lavvovaplov tot Erovs 1862, Eppnve/ay Xpvood riwos BactdsKod Aiyvmriakod emornOlov, 
kad edxapioTiOnv wtmepBadrddvTws, os Kal dmavres of pido. "Hon 0% emOvpd iva pddo, 
dav e&edd0n Kal “AyyAtotl 7 ait épunveia, kai ev rofa epypepto., Kal eay émexpiOn. “Ere 
8& edy odCovra: mapa col adrdypapor émurrohai, } ovddoyh ris broypapGv rv emiojpov 
avop&v Tis “AyyAtas, Ka? Kuplms Tob viv émucxérov Tod Aovdivov, Tod Kupiov Owpa Odpixdiov 
(Thomas Wright), rod Kuplov “PoBéprov Kovprwvos (R. Curzon), kal rod mpd juxpod 
rekevrnoavros Tewpylov Acoviclov (Sir G. Lewis), ka) éav 9 Ovvatdy amoKTijoat Kayo 
airéypapov tovtwv, dist. mpd ToAAOS AOpol(m Ta ToLadra, Kat yOpoira ToAAd. “ytave 
Aomdy Kad akiwody pe diorixov amavtijcews. “O Kopioris Tis mapovons pov Kowwos idos 
‘TAapfov eyxetpioes cor evdpeota sijs Sudpyyns yAveiopara, & kai Kareckedacev 1) vedvis 
MeAropévn. “Ev Spdpvn tH 28 LTerrewBplov rod érovs, 1863. 


' 


“OQ ods pldos cal Gros mpdOvjos eis Tas diatayds cov 


“ TIAPOENIOS.” 


* Vide “Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,” new series. Vol. i., Session 
1860-61, pp. 305—810. “Evraida 4 emiypaph Exe olrw.* “On a Gold Plate, embossed with Hieroglyphics, 
in the Museum of J. Mayer, F.S.A., etc. By C. S., Ph. D., ete, ete., ete.” 


“THE HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


“Fast evening, Mr. Mayer, of Lord Street, Vice-President of the Historic Society, gave his usual conversazione 
to the members and friends, on the close of the Session. A numerous and fashionable company, including 
the officers of the various literary and scientific societies of Liverpool, accepted Mr. Mayer's invitation, and 
soon after seven o'clock every room of his splendid museum of antiquities, etc., in Colquitt Street, was filled 
with the guests. Hach apartment was brilliantly illuminated, and every facility afforded for inspecting the 
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7 4 fal 4 
TlapOevin Xipwvidns mActoTa Xalpev. 
n € > > DS 
Td émordédwov cov énédoxé por 6 pldraros jyov “Idapiov é« Tapuciwy x0es eAOav, domep 
kal ta dépa Svdmep Kal edxapiorS oor. “H 8 perddppacis tod emornOiov e&«dd0n kal 
*AyyAuot? é ts érnoé 1 ns t ns €Talpl "E d€ atrn ode :— 
yy\uot? ev Tots ernoiors ovyypdupact Ths totopiKys €Taipias. Xel nN @de: 


THe Museums of Europe have been enriched by a vast number of Egyptian treasures, 
brought from that country into the west, from time to time; and though the specimens 
which have been thus imported are so numerous, too many lie forgotten and unnoticed 
on the now deserted floors of the wilderness cities, once the most magnificent in ancient 
Egypt. And it is very probable that many antiquities of the highest interest still 
lie thus hidden in the earth, for the wrecks of ancient Egyptian greatness have ever 
been found thus buried. These records (as far as we are at present acquainted with 
them) embrace, first, matters concerning the religious and political government of the 
state; and, secondly, those connected with the customs and usages of the various towns. 
Others, again, relate to the history of illustrious men, and even of private individuals. 
And not a few of them are full of sententious utterances, which exhort to all kinds 
of learning, and of virtue. Some of these writings are executed upon papyrus, and 
some upon stones; some upon linen, and some upon wood; some upon different metals, 
as brass, silver, gold, and alloys of these; and some, again, upon fragments of earthen 
vessels, and urns of baked clays. The greater part of the inscriptions are in hiero- 
glyphics, but some in the demotic, and some in the hieratic characters. A most 
precious specimen of this class of antiquities is in the possession of Mr. Mayer, valuable 
alike from its material, which is pure gold, and from the intrinsic interest of its 
contents. It is a plate, 1 foot 10 inches long by 72 inches wide, of the thickness 
of a sheet of cardboard, and has embossed upon it hieroglyphics emblematic of divinity, 


valuable collection of works of art, ancient MSS., and illuminated volumes, together with rare curiosities of 
our own and other lands, etc., etc. 

“Mr. J. E. Hodgkin then read a translation of a Paper by Dr. Simonides, relating to a Gold Breast- 
plate, now in Mr. Mayer’s Museum, but which had been taken from a mummy case, at Thebes. The 
plate is 1 foot 10 inches long by 73 inches wide, is of pure gold, and is covered with hieroglyphics, embossed 
upon it. The interpretation of these hieroglyphics, as given by Dr. Simonides, shows that the Egyptians 
of the period to which the plate belonged had very correct and advanced ideas upon the subject of the 
immortality of the soul, and that they firmly held the belief that the body would be raised and exist in an 
incorruptible state in a future world. The person for whose mummy case this breast-plate was executed 
seems to have been a General of Upper Egypt, but no further information can be gained about him. The 
interpretation of the apophthegm embossed on the plate was illustrated with a variety of remarks by Dr. 
Simonides, confirmatory of the opinion expressed as to the enlightened views of the ancient Egyptians — that 
the body should rise again, and, with the soul, live for ever, thus teaching the primary truths of the Gospel. 
The doctor also enlarged upon the assistance which their writings afforded to Greek philosophers. 

“Mr. Craig Gibson proposed and Mr. A. C. Newton seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Simonides, for 
his Paper, and to Mr. Hodgkin, for the translation of it. 

“Mr. Mayer having thanked the company for their attendance, hoping it would not be the last time 
he would have the pleasure of seeing them there, the party broke up.”— The Liverpool Mercury, Friday, May 
10, 1861. : 

“THE HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


“Last evening, being the night of the closing meeting of the Session, Mr. Mayer invited the members 
of the sdciety, and a number of friends, to assemble at his Museum, in Colquitt Street. There was a large 
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and of life and death. It was found in a mummy case of some General of Upper 
Egypt. What his name was I know not, for the émorjOov, as the plate is called, 
does not enable us to determine it. But it is likely that the mummy case contains 
the particular apophthegm of the general instead of his name (as was the custom 
among the Egyptians). If we had, then, a copy of the apophthegm, we could easily 
make out what sort of a man he was, and when he flourished; but I am not without 
hope that Mr. Mayer, who is so zealous in the pursuit of antiquities, may have a copy 
procured of the inscription referred to, which is still preserved in Egypt; and, also, of 
all the sacred writings which are inscribed in the case; for who knows, if this course 
be pursued, what historical truths we may not discover, which may reveal errors of 
historians of the present age. As, however, we unfortunately have not yet this 
information in our possession, let us commence by simply interpreting the symbolical 
writing on the breast-plate which lies before us. 

Interpreted, the symbols read thus:—‘ Having been clothed with manhood by the 
Divine Power, I despised death often; and having become at last a suppliant for 
true wisdom, and having participated in it, I contemplated the might of Night and 
of Day, and of Death and of Life. And, therefore, among the living I remain, immortal, 
and my dust, fashioned by Phthai, though corruptibly, yet of incorruptible clay, is 
watched by Heavenly guardians, till the time when it shall again become, not this 
time the corruptible, but the incorruptible abode of an immortal creation.” 

_.Thus runs the interpretation of the symbolical writings; but the sense, being entirely 
metaphorical, must be elucidated in order to be thoroughly understood. 

“Having been clothed with manhood by the Divine Power,’—that is, having been 
arrayed with power by God, I often despised the inevitable dangers which threaten 
our lives. or who that believes in the living God can die? None. Here the faith 
of this man in God is seen; and not in this record alone, for in all the Egyptian 
monuments, reverence to God is manifest. “And having become at last,” etc., ete. — 
that is, that first, while leading a military life, and always putting his trust in God, 
he despised the dangers of battle when engaged with his enemies, and afterwards, when 


attendance of ladies and gentlemen, and after the innumerable objects of interest in the Museum had been 
examined, Mr. Mayer was called to the chair, and delivered an address on ‘The Art of Lithography, or Engraving 
on Stone.’ After thanking his numerous audience for their presence, he spoke of the different ancient nations 
who possessed a knowledge of the art, the more important of whom, with the exception of the Greeks, were 
well acquainted with it, and carried it to great perfection. He referred to the different styles prevalent 
amongst the different peoples, and singled out particular signets, etc., belonging to celebrated individuals of 
ancient times. After the age of Augustus, however, the art of engraving on stone declined, and its revival 
did not take place until the middle of the fifteenth century. Speaking of the great value of particular 
signets, he referred to one for which the Empress Josephine gave two thousand francs. His own collection 
contained mart} valuable specimens. Lieutenant-Colonel Brown proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Mayer. 
He was sure that it gave them great pleasure to be there that evening; and, after passing a high eulogium 
upon Mr. Mayer, for his industry in collecting such a vast number of interesting objects, and the good that 
had accrued from it, he had the pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to his excellent friend, Mr. Mayer. 
Dr. Hume seconded the motion, and thanked Mr. Mayer especially on behalf of the Historic Society. He 
announced that the annual excursion of the Society would soon take place. Mr: Hodgkin then read a Paper, 
by Dr. Simonides, wpon ‘A Gold Breast-plate, found upon an Egyptian Mummy’ Mr. Gibson proposed a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Simonides and Mr. Hodgkin, referring to the former gentleman’s attainments in literature. 
The vote was unanimously awarded.’— The Daily Post, Liverpool, Friday, May 10, 1861. 
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he had left this arduous career, in his intercourse with the wise he became truly 
enlightened, and perceived the real powers of Nature. For to the light (that is, the 
Sun), and to the darkness (that is, the Moon), the Egyptians ascribed the cause of the 
Creation and Destruction of all corruptible things, as well ag of the incorruptible body ; 
and they called both these luminaries “ordained agencies.” Thus, then, being instructed 
by the power of Reason, he became acquainted with the force which rules in Nature, 
that is to say, he understood that there is one God, who created all things, who 
preserves all things, and who maintains the universe in harmony. Having learned 
these things, and having faith im God, he obtained immortality, his spirit being taken 
to rank with the immortals. “And my dust,” says he, that is, my body, which 
(Phihai) dat (evidently Anpioupyds, the Creator) fashioned corruptibly (for corruptible is 
all creation), of incorruptible clay, ie. of the elements of the earth (for this is incorruptible 
and eternal, all that is made from it returning to it again) is watched by heavenly 
guardians, that is, 1s guarded by those elements from which it proceeded, until its 
spirit, which was abiding with the immortals, returns to it, and then it will become 
the immortal dwelling of an immortal creation. He evidently believes that his body 
shall be raised again at a future day, and that the immortal spirit shall return to it, 
and him with it to all eternity. 

From this last paragraph we have abundant evidence that the Egyptians, who also 
taught metempsychosis, were persuaded that those who lived virtuously should rise from 
the dead, both soul and body, and should live for ever. 

And so they taught truth, even the truth of the Gospel. From the nation which 
became the teacher of the lawgiver of the Hebrews (as Scripture affirms)*—I mean of 
the prophet Moses, the author of the Pentateuch, was likely to have some correct 
notions about God and the immortality of the soul. “He,” says the high priest of 
the god Chemma Malchis (Xeypa, MadaAxus), son of Schethis (Zxé6s), “is our ruler; he 
is our guardian; let us therefore love him from our heart, and those gods also who 
dwell in the same temple, and let us worship them with the unfeigned homage of our 
hearts, and in this we shall always be honoured and esteemed.” + Thus also the Apostle 
Paul preached to the Athenians, saying to them, “In whom we live and move and have 
our being, as certain also of your own poets have said, for we are also His offspring. 
Inasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device.”{  Arethas is 
the poet (quoted by Paul), who, being in Egypt, and being taught for a considerable time 
by the Egyptians, obtained many correct views, which he translated into Greek, and gave 
to his countrymen. ‘The purity of the doctrine of the Egyptians as to the omnipotence 
of God is attested, not only by the words of the high priest Malchis, but also by 
many other apophthegms of the priests, and especially by the followin€ inscription, 
which is written, generally, near the god Ammon, in hieratic characters, and which, 


« “And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.”—ActTs vil. 22. 


; Vide “A Brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphic Letters,” pp. 12—39. By K. Simonides. 


¢ Vide Acrs xvii. 28. 
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being interpreted, runs thus:—‘“I am the inward and self-begotten, I bring forward 
invisible things from the invisible world into light by a word both to have beginning 
and existence: all things visible and invisible are by my word, by which also are 
upheld all “things corruptible.”* The spirit breathed by this sentence differs in no 
respect from that of the Sacred Writings, for it ascribes the existence of all things 
to one God, eternal, invisible, and self-begotten, whom the Egyptians specially called 
"Auudw kal Oauaa (Ammao and Thamaa). 

The Egyptian nation, then, held similar doctrines to the above, and especially 
insisted that the god Thothis (evidently the Word of God) enjoins all mortals to 
worship God the Maker of all; and their attention was directed rather to the future 
than to mortal affairs. 

I could still further elucidate the foregoing apophthegm, but this will suffice for 
the present. When, at some future time, I revert to the subject, it will be in greater 
detail. 

We must warmly congratulate Mr. Mayer, the lover of antiquity, on his possession 
of this treasure, from which we have elicited some important matters hitherto unknown. 

It will be seen by the preceding remarks that the Egyptian remains afford great 
interest, especially on subjects connected with ethics, and that they may be rendered 
extremely useful to literature, if properly interpreted. 

These truths the noble Platén, and Pythagoras before him, with Anaxagoras, and 
others of the ancient sages, acknowledged, and they became what they were by 
appropriating the spirit of these writings. The Egyptologers of our time publish 
continually bulky volumes of reproductions of Egyptian writings, but they throw no 
further light upon the matter than to tell us, “This is ddat (Phthai); this is Ammon; 
this is Osiris— Osiris and nothing more.” They say that all the records of the Egyptians 
contain nothing but proper names; and they give lengthy and laughable catalogues of 
these names; but the symbolical they seem entirely ignorant of, and neglect totally. 
May we be preserved from the errors of such men (who conceal and disguise the truth 
as they think fit), and may we be enabled to gain a clear knowledge of the mystery 
of the early ages of the world, over which the Almighty power reigns supreme. And 
so to the Creator and Governor of all, be glory, now and for evermore! 


* Vide “The Mrmnon,” p. 25. 


+ Chenophis, son of Horus, and a native of Panopolis, says, in his Book of Sacred Apophthegms, that the 
sentence which we have been discussing was often quoted by Thonsdhis, sister's son of Smendis, the King 
of Egypt, the first of the twentieth dynasty (according to Manethon, of Sebennytos), who also reigned as viceroy 
of the Thebaic thirty-two years. Uranius, of Alexandria, Manethon, of Alexandria, and Charon, of Naucratia, 
make the same statement. 
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curroyhy cov. “Exes 08 4 rod viv Emicndmov AovSivou tmioronn tov Se Tov Fpomov.:— 


“ Wurnam Pauace, 8.W., January 21st, 1863. 


«“Srr,—I beg to acknowledge with thanks the copy of the Fac-similes of the portions of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, etc., edited by you, which you have been so good as to send me. 
“ Believe me, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Dr, C. SIMONIDES.” “A. C. LONDON. 


'H 38 rod deyuvhorov nal morvuadode Stk G, CoRNEWALL Lewis ?xet ode:— 


“ Kent Housr, Knigutspriper, July 14th, 1862, 


“ Srr,— Pray accept my best thanks for the interesting publications which you haye had the kindness to 
send me. I rejoice to find that you are not inclined to receive the doctrines and interpretations of the 
Egyptologers with the undoubting faith which has been generally accorded to them, and I trust that you may 


be able to accomplish your design of collating Greek authors whose writings throw light upon the true meaning 
of the hieroglyphic character of Egypt. 


“T remain, Sir, 
“Ever yours faithfully, 
“Dr. ConsTANTINE SIMONIDES.” “G. C. LEWIS. 


‘H 32 vod Kupiov THomas WRIGHT meprexer Fade :— 


“14, Sypney Strent, Brompton, 8.W., 
“ Wednesday Evening. [Nov. 20, 1860, Post mark.] 

“My Dar Srr,— Besides sending me the description of the wash for bringing up the Palimpsest in the 
MS. of Uranius, will you be so good as send me, to-morrow, a copy of the title, consisting of the jirst words 
of the Palimpsest itself, as it will be useful to me in something I am going to write. And also could you 
give me a copy of the passage from Stephanus Byzantinus, in which he speaks of Uranius, and his work. 
This latter would save me having to go into town, to the British Museum, to make the reference. 

“JT am perfectly convinced of the genuineness of the Manuscript of Uranius. 


“T am, my dear Sir, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ Dr. C. SIMONIDES.” “THOMAS WRIGHT. 


‘H OF rod Kuplou “PoGéprou Kovewvos ypaper rade :— 


“24, ArtIneToN STREET, Lonpon, 
“ August 13th, 1862. 


“Dear Smr,—I am very much obliged for the curious and very interesting books which you have been 
good enough to send me, and which I found, on my arrival in town, on Monday, though I had not leisure 
to look at them till yesterday. Mr. Mayer is fortunate in having so able an historian of his wonderful 
collection. 

“T am, Sir, 


“Yours very faithfully, 
“RR. CURZON.” 
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"doy SY eva Sms oor nal erépay Erépov coped “AyyAou riv ELtig:— 


* CottEGiaTE InstiruTiIon [ LIvERPOOL], 
“ October 31st, 1860. 
“Dear Sm,—I should have thanked you long ago for your kind and valuable presents, but that I 
mislaid your address when the first parcel came, and I was not able to recover it till the other day. I have 
to thank you for returning my copy of the Tnd4arv. 


“Your very faithful-and much obliged, 
“J. S. HOWSON,” 


pig ravrar 88 mueioOo xal i efiig TOU ypapepoaréws tho ev Aovdly “Actariniic “Eraspiag xtA. Kuplou E. Noppiotou, 


“ForEIGN Orrice, 22nd January, 1863. 
“ Sm,—I return my best thanks for the valuable work which you have so kindly presented to me. I 
promise myself much pleasure in the perusal of your interesting dissertations, and in the examination of the 
beautifully executed fac-similes which they illustrate. 


“T am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
“To Dr. CoNSTANTINE SIMONIDES.” “EDWIN NORRIS. 


¢ 


El 38 Govan nal tiv Tod pIAEAAnvoc wal dmeeudyov Thc “EAAnvintig “ExnAnolag Netaou % 98 Eorv:— 


[Sackvitte ConteGs, East GRINSTED. ] 
[London, Feb. 8, 1862, Post mark. ] 
“Dar Sm,—I am truly glad to know where I may address you. I wrote to you, as the enclosed 
envelope shews, long ago, but the letter was returned as not finding you. 
“J do thank you most sincerely for your magnificent present, which I have read with the very deepest 
interest. And I thank you also for your kind expression of feeling towards myself. 
ie “Perhaps you will accept, as a humble mark of gratitude, a small volume I have just published — 
Translations of Eastern Hymns. 
“T remain, dear Sir, your obliged and faithful Servant, 
“J. M. NEALE.” 


Tledg +n voU Neidou 38 dvdyvods nal dydony thy de:— 
“Drayton Grove [Lonpon], 
July 22nd, 1862. 

“Drar Sir,— Pray accept my best thanks for the copy of your very curious and interesting work on the 
valuable Papyri which you discovered in Mr. Mayer's collection, and also for your Dissertation on Hieroglyphic 
Letters, which I shall read with much interest. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Ww. CO. TREVELYAN.” 


Em) méoag 38 rabras Wwur co xal play x rav vod SrR THomas Puituipps, Bart., tiv Effig. 
“ Mippie Hinn, 22nd October, 1854. 


“My Dear Srr,—I have received the Paper, and am sorry you did not bring Eulyrus to Middle Hill, 
I should prefer buying that book and Symais and Byzantis to the Aischylus. It will answer your purpose 
better to bring such MSS. as Eulyrus, Charon, and Laostefos, and other such books, than Hesiod, Aischylus, 
Palephatus, which we have already. I much regret I cannot go over to the Continent and see your Library, 
because it would give great pleasure to see what you have. If you could bring them to England next year 
I should be very glad. 

“I have much pleasure in sending your Pedigree or Teveadoyia, and you can correct the errors for your 
own use. I wish you would send me a catalogue of all the Greek MSS. you have at Athens; and wishing 


you a safe return to England, 
= “TJ remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 


«7. PHILLIPPS. 
«“P,§.—I wish you would send me complete copies of the two newspapers which I saw here, one about 


the Monastery, and the other about Ismail.” 
G 
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“THE SIMONIDES CONTROVERSY. 
(The Bath Chronicle, Thursday, March 18, 1862.) 


“ Baron Humboldt declared that Simonides was ‘an enigma, and no doubt had sufficient reasons for 
his declaration ; he might also have added that Simonides was a marvel, for never did any man possess in 
so extraordinary a degree the faculty of setting people by the ears, of provoking dissension, and of creating 
strife. No matter in what country or among what people M. Simonides makes his appearance, he is instantly 
involved in a fray. He has visited at various periods nearly all the capitals of Europe, and in each his 
name is remembered in connection with some fierce dispute or desperate quarrel. From his earliest youth 
it has ever been the same. He first appeared in Athens, bringing with him a chest full of MSS., obtained 
according to his statements, in Mount Athos, where he had been residing in a monastery with his uncle. 
A meeting of Greek professors was at once called to inspect them, and almost before Simonides had breathed 
the Athenian air, he had driven all the learned doctors of the Greek capital to the verge of distraction, and 
had incited them to a quarrel so fierce that it is waged down to the present day; the King and the Government 
became involved in it; politics and Pelasgian characters became somehow mixed together, and Simonides 
speedily found Athens much too hot for his health. He went to Constantinople; similar results followed, 
Some two or three pachas and as many foreign ministers and diplomatists squabbled about the genuineness 
of a MS.; each faction obtained adherents, and the strife became so violent that Simonides found it desirable 
to bid farewell to the Byzantine shores. After an interval he turned up again in Prussia. He was introduced 
to Lepsius, Tischendorf, Dindorf, and others of the learned, and ere many days had passed he created so 
terrible an uproar that the entire learned world was convulsed. It resulted in his own confinement in prison, 
but even after that the quarrel continued. It spread all over Germany; it culminated in Berlin; and was 
only finally quelled by the allied interference of the governments, and the expulsion of Simonides from German 
territory. After another interval, he made his appearance in England. ‘The British Museum had enjoyed a 
lengthened period of learned repose, but no sooner did Simonides set foot in London than the Museum authorities 
were startled from their tranquillity in a most unpleasant manner. The Museum had purchased some of the 
Simonides MSS. ‘The public now raised a cry that the Museum had been imposed on, and had purchased 
forged MSS., whilst Simonides at the same moment charged everyone connected with the Museum with profound 
ignorance of paleography and archeology, and with general incapacity. The quarrel raged with violence for a 
long time, but at length it was thought that Simonides had been put down and extinguished. Suddenly, 
however, he was discovered in Liverpool, and the archives of the previously peaceful Historical Society will tell 
the extent of the dissension he introduced. He divided a society, formerly the most friendly, into two opposed 
factions; he destroyed all unanimity in its action; he raised all sorts of unpleasant feelings among the individual 
members; and excited two of them, both well-known archeologists, to so furious a degree, that they soundly 
belaboured each other in the literary columns of a London contemporary. Nor has his fatal faculty of 
provoking frays been manifested only among learned societies: when he eannot procure doctors to set by the 
ears he is contented with smaller fry. In Alexandria, where professors are scarce, he contrived to quarrel 
with some Arabs, pistolled two of them, received some ugly wounds on the head and face from a third, the 
marks of which are still visible, and parted with a small knob of his os frontis, detached by the sabre of a 
fourth. In Macedonia, his native country, though he was only at the time on a visit, he succeeded in getting 
up a very pretty little insurrection among his countrymen, and in conjunction with a few choice spirits who 
joined him in the leadership of the patriot bands, he, one fine morning, fell on a detachment of Turkish 
soldiers, drove them into a river, and destroyed some one hundred and fifty of them before breakfast. In 
this interesting transaction he received a spent ball in his chest, and had a musket bullet through his thigh. 
But we have no space to record the escapades of M. Simonides, which extend over nearly twenty years, and 
the scenes of which are laid variously in Abyssinia, Siberia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Arabia, and the site of those 
ancient nations who dwelt at the foot of the Himalayah range. Everywhere the same fatality has attended 
him, He has been abused, vituperated, and denounced in nearly every civilised language; books have been 
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written against him, newspapers have continually been striving to expose him; he has been accused of literary 
forgery, imposture, and swindling, but in every case the accusation has fallen through, for though accused and 
condemned he has never been convicted, nor, indeed, has the evidence against him ever risen to anything 
definite and precise. In each case of accusation the verdict of impartial men has been “ not proven,” and 
Simonides has gone his way. No sooner has he been crushed out of one place than he appears in another 
with almost pantomimic rapidity, and, with an extraordinary pertinacity, instantly renews his charges of ignorance 
against the learned men of the land, and re-asserts his declaration that he alone possesses the key to all the 
mysteries and lore of the ancient world. His declaration he supports with considerable skill, and, in the 
numerous publications that he contrives to issue, he displays a large amount of learning of the most abstruse 
character. It is with one of these,* upon the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that we have now to do. 

“ Two years since Simonides was introduced, in Liverpool, to a gentleman named Mayer, who has collected 
one of the finest museums in the country. In fact, the Mayer Museum is one of the curiosities of Liverpool. 
Mr. Mayer conducted Simonides over his collection, and, aware of his great reputation as a decipherer of 
ancient MSS., submitted to his inspection a mass of papyri in the hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic, Coptic, and 
Greek characters. Some of these Simonides says he has deciphered recently, and he has published a large 
yolume of fac-similes, respecting which we may have a few words to say on another occasion. Besides papyri, | 
Mr. Mayer possesses a large number of Egyptian antiquities, many of them bearing hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
These Simonides declared himself able to interpret, and, selecting several at random from the collection, he 
at once proceeded to decipher them. The method employed by Simonides is totally different to that accepted 
by Egyptologists as the true system. So different are the two systems that, if Simonides is correct, all the 
Egyptologists of the present day—the followers of Champollion, Lepsius, and Bunsen—are utterly wrong, and 
must have been labouring under a delusion the most extraordinary ever recorded in the annals of literature; or, 
on the other hand, if the system of Champollion is correct, and the discoveries of Young and the later 
Egyptologists are genuine, then must Simonides be an arch impostor, and deserving of all the opprobrium to 
which he has been subjected. A short explanation will render the matter perfectly simple, even to those who 
have no knowledge of the subject, 

e* “The present universally-accepted system of deciphering hieroglyphics was invented by M. Champollion, 
who founded his method on a comparison and analysis of the tablets or cartouches bearing the names of 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and Berenice, expressed in hieroglyphics. His method starts with the idea that hieroglyphics 
are phonetic, each representing an alphabetical character. Thus he says the L in Ptolemy is represented by a 
lion, because the Egyptian for lion was labo, and the hieroglyphical lion represents the first letter of its name. 
In this manner each hieroglyphic represents a single letter. Each letter may, however, be represented by 
numerous hieroglyphics —in fact by any hieroglyphical drawing of an article the name of which begins with the 
letter desired to be represented. By a highly ingenious process, never satisfactorily explained, M. Champollion 
succeeded in assigning to the various hieroglyphics their several alphabetical values. He decided which meant 
A, which meant B, and so on, and by this means he in time obtained words. Here, however, he became greatly, 
embarrassed. The Egyptian language was lost, and he could not discover the meaning of the words he had 
thus obtained. In this dilemma he hit upon the plan of making the Coptic language answerable for the 
Egyptian, and he even went so far as to declare that ‘the Coptic language is the ancient Egyptian written in 
Greek characters.’ By this means he proceeded to interpret the hieroglyphical inscriptions, and with an ingenuity 
that is marvellous he readily found an explanation for every inscription placed before him. The hieroglyphics 
contained within rings he pronounced to be the names of kings, and much of the accepted Egyptian chronology 
is dependent on the names -thus obtained. Champollion found numerous followers. Coptic was accepted as 
Egyptian ; the alphabetical system was adopted throughout Europe; to this day his method is the only one 
practised; and the authorities in the British Museum decipher all hieroglyphical inscriptions by its means. It 
must, however, be remarked that the Egyptians employed three methods of writing: —1. The hieroglyphic, used 
in sacred inscriptions; 2. The hieratic, or the hieroglyphic, written rapidly on papyrus, in which the various 
characters were contracted and imperfectly formed; and 8. The demotic, the method employed by the people in 
the ordinary transactions of every-day life. The Champollion system does not undertake to translate the demotic, 
but it says that the first writing employed by the Egyptians was the hieroglyphic, and that the demotic did not 
come into use until a few centuries before the commencement of the Christian era. 

“his, then, is a brief outline of the system of Champollion, which Simonides characterises as nonsense. 
The latter declares that hieroglyphics are never alphabetical, that they are symbolical, and that each hieroglyphic 
expresses not a letter, but an idea; that Coptic is no more Egyptian than English is Greek; that the demotic 


* «A Brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphic Letters.” By Constantine Simonides, Ph.D. David Nutt. 
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character is the oldest, and was in use earlier than the hieroglyphic; that the rings (cartouche) do not contain 
the names of kings, but the apophthegms by which kings were distinguished; that the vocabulary of Egyptian 
words in use by the modern Egyptologist is completely false ; that even Champollion’s illustration of the lion, 
representing the letter L, is absurd, because the Egyptian for a lion is not labo thaouraé (labo being Carian and 
not Egyptian), and that no inscription has ever yet been interpreted correctly by the Champollion system. In 
a word, he denounces the method as a tissue of falsehoods, absurdities, and errors, and insinuates that many of 
the most eminent Egyptologists have been, and are, guilty of wilful deception. 

“For some time past a suspicion has existed that the theories of the Egyptologists are not reliable or 
sound, and these suspicions, within the past few weeks, have acquired immense force by the publication of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s work on the Astronomy of the Ancients, Few men enjoy a greater reputation 
for learning than our present War Minister, and in his recently published book he points out the inconsistencies 
of the Champollion system with a remorseless hand, and does not hesitate to assert his belief that the key to 
the hieroglyphics has yet to be discovered. He says ‘Egyptology has a historical method of its own. It 
recognises none of the ordinary rules of evidence; the extent of its demands upon our credulity is almost 
unbounded. Even the writers on ancient Italian ethnology are modest and tame in their hypotheses compared 
with the Bgyptologists. Under their potent logic all identity disappears; everything is subject to become 
anything but itself. Successive dynasties become contemporary dynasties; one king becomes another king, or 
several kings, or a fraction of another king; one name becomes another name; one number becomes another 
number; one place becomes another place.’ With these opinions of Sir Cornewall Lewis the system of Simonides 
entirely harmonises. Here let it be observed that where so much doubt and such great uncertainty exist, it 
might be expected that the exponent of a new system would meet with attention and consideration; and ‘this, 
we think, has not been the case in the instance of Simonides. Nor is it a matter for surprise that Simonides 
should be treated with little consideration by the learned world. He comes before them with his name associated, 
whether truly or not we cannot pretend to say, with suspicions of literary forgery —and he himself falls tooth 
and nail, not only on the system of Champollion, but on its professors. Indeed, in all his writings there is a 
tone of personal animosity that detracts much from their merit. His illustrations of the absurdity of the 
accepted hieroglyphical system are, nevertheless, so forcible as to call for a more egreful consideration than any 
they have yet received, and, however strong may be the disinclination of the learned world to listen to his not 
by any means politely urged claims, the statements he makes are too remarkable to be any longer ignored or 
passed over in contemptuous silence. Simonides, whilst ridiculing the Champollion system, demands, if the 
hieroglyphical characters are alphabetical, that some well-known inscription, say that on the Rosetta Stone, shall 
be interpreted by its means to the satisfaction of an unprejudiced jury. This has never yet been accomplished, 
and as to the demotie inscription on the Rosetta Stone, though the Greek translation accompanies it, no person 
has ever yet been able to give more than a conjectural interpretation. Sir Cornewall Lewis, speaking on the 
subjéct of the ancient writings, says:—‘ The attempts even of the most accomplished linguists to explain the 
jscriptions must be regarded by an impartial judge as utter failures’ (p. 887). This being the case, the 
arguments of Simonides, as published by him in the numerous books he has issued, assume a grave importance ; 
and when he asserts that Coptic is not Egyptian, he completely destroys, if he establishes his assertion, the 
whole Champollion system. His reasonings on this point are much too elaborate to permit of their introduction 
here, but it may be briefly observed that he points out that Coptic took its origin at a period when Egypt had 
been conquered and overrun by foreigners for more than a thousand years; that it is simply the Greek language 
considerably corrupted, and intermixed with Parthian, Libyan, Carian, Lycian, Arabic, and Hebrew words, and 
that the number of words of Egyptian origin is very limited; that the remains of the Coptic language which 
have reached us do not ascend higher than the third century after the commencement of the Christian era; 
that the name Coptic does not appear to have been used earlier than the sixth century; and that all attempts to 
interpret Egyptian by its aid have failed. On this point we may ourselves venture an observation. In the 
British Museum there is at least one MS. in which the Egyptian language is written in Greek characters, The 
question of the identity of the Coptic with the Egyptian language may therefore be readily ascertained. If the 
Egyptologists can translate this MS. by means of Coptic and Bunsen’s Egyptian vocabulary, they would establish 
their point; if they cannot, they must then admit their failure, and confess themselves defeated. We have only 
space now to notice one other argument used by Simonides, in his denunciation of the Champollion system. 
The modern Egyptologists state, that the hieroglyphic characters were first in use, that the hieratic followed, and 
that, lastly, the demotic was invented for the use of the common people. ‘This theory, at first sight, appears 
probable. It eeems natural that a people emerging from barbarism should, in their first attempts to write, take 
the direction of picture representations. The Egyptologists themselves destroy this theory, for their whole 
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system is founded on the basis of the hieroglyphical characters being alphabetical. Among the earliest 
hieroglyphics known to the world are those ascribed to the 4th dynasty, or about 500 years after Menes, a date 
variously fixed by Egyptologists at 2300 p.c. and 5200 .c, These are declared to be alphabetical. If so, the 
Egyptians must have had an alphabet, and if they had an alphabet it seems pretty clear that they would use it 
in the ordinary transactions of life, without employing the elaborate devices of hieroglyphics. This consideration 
is damaging to the Champollion system, and the fact of figures of inkstands, and of the stylus, being found in 
the inscriptions of the 4th dynasty, almost establishes the point that writing was common among the Bgyptian 
people. The theory of Simonides is by some considered more ingenious and probable than that of Champollion. 
He says that the demotic alphabet was invented first, and that as time went on the priesthood sought to increase 
their power by rendering all theological matters mystical. They therefore invented a system of writing, of a 
secret character, in which the demotic letters for a particular word were made into a monogram, which monogram 
took the shape of some object resembling the idea expressed. or instance, the duckling, so commonly found 
in hieroglyphical inscriptions, is said by Horapollo to represent affection, and Simonides states that the figure of 
a duckling is drawn by combining together the five demotic characters for the letters ch-a-o-e, which is the 
Egyptian for love. Thus the figure of a duckling expresses, by a symbol, affection, and its component parts 
contain the demotic characters for the word love. This theory is extremely ingenious, and, if correct, will explain 
away many of the difficulties that hang around the subject. Simonides supports his theory with considerable 
learning and skill, and stoutly contends that writers of antiquity corroborate his views. We can, however, 
accompany M. Simonides no farther in his proofs of the untrustworthy character of the modern system, and can 
only afford space to glance over the evidences afforded of the truth of his own method. 

“In the first place, it must be observed that Simonides does not assume to himself any credit for having 
discovered a new method of hieroglyphical interpretation. He states that he does nothing more than follow 
the instructions left by the old writers. Horapollo wrote ten books, treating of the interpretation of hieroglyphics, 
two of which have been preserved to the present day. These books explain the symbolic meaning of some 
200 hieroglyphiecs; and as these explanations are quite opposed to the system of Champollion, the Egyptologists 
declare that Horapollo, who flourished about 100 years B.c., and was himself a priest in one of the temples 
of Egypt, knew nothing at all about the matter. Simonides also states that he has acquired his knowledge 
of the Egyptian writings and language by means of manuscripts obtained by him in various eastern monasteries 
and in Egypt. He says that he has in his possession, not only the eight lost books of Horapollo, but also 
the whole of the lost works of Cherémon (300 books—the Egyptian words expressed phonetically in Greek 
characters), Chenophis, and Charon; and by the aid of these, especially of Cherémon, who wrote a vocabulary 
of the Egyptian language, he has mastered the ancient language of Egypt, and the whole secret of the 
Egyptian writings. The proofs he affords of the correctness of his own system are, however, not by any 
means so conclusive as those he gives of the incorrectness of that of Champollion. They are, nevertheless, 
important, and in the pamphlet before us he has adopted the bold expedient of interpreting inscriptions by his 
own method, and publishing them to the public. In this pamphlet he has deciphered and interpreted several 
hieroglyphical inscriptions in Mr. Mayer’s Museum, and has given the reasons for his interpretations, and an ‘ 
explanation of the process employed. * He has also on several occasions expressed his willingness to decipber 
any inscription that may be agreed upon, and to give full explanations of the interpretation. He even avows 
his readiness to take the demotic inscription in the Rosetta Stone, to write out line for line and word for word 
the Egyptian words it contains, to give in a similar manner a word for word translation of the Egyptian into 
Greek, and to compare the latter with the hieroglyphic inscription. The strongest proofs he possesses he 
declares to be the MSS. themselves from which he acquired his knowledge. Such proofs, in the case of 
Simonides, will be received with very considerable doubt; in fact, as evidence, they will scarcely be received 
at all. Cherémon may have been manufactured by himself, and all the Egyptian vocabulary it is said to 
contain may be only a clever invention; but if he really has these works in his possession, he should produce 
them before the public, and then, whether they are forgeries or not, if they contain the lost key to the 
Egyptian writings and language, they are equally valuable. We are very far from saying that Simonides has 
convinced the world, by his pamphlets and other publications, of the truth of his hieroglyphical theories, but 
we do say that he has violently shaken the system of Champollion, and that, if the Egyptologists wish to 
preserve their credit, they must take prompt measures to dispel the strongly excited suspicions of the public.” * 


Pi ’ ’ , a Z 
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“ And of these publications that we now have to do, and first with regard to the ‘ Fac-similes.’ * 

“Two years since Simonides was introduced to our esteemed townsman, Mr. Mayer, who conducted his 
visitor through the fine Museum he has collected. Mr. Mayer, aware of the high reputation enjoyed by 
Simonides as a decipherer of ancient MSS., submitted to his inspection a quantity of papyri, written in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic, Coptic, and Greek characters. Many of these papyri had been obtained from 
an old, and once well-known collector named Sams, and others from the Rev. Mr. Stobart, who had brought 
them himself from Egypt. These papyri at various times were unrolled by Simonides in the Museum, in the 
presence of other parties; they were carefully pasted on to calicc, fac-similes were taken, and Simonides 
undertook their translation. In due time he announced that among the collection were MSS. of the most 
valuable character. A portion of these, being fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, of the Epistle of 
St. James, and of the Epistle of St. Jude, were considered to be of an importance sufficient to warrant their 
publication, and the large and finely printed book now before us is a fac-simile of the fragments thus 
discovered.‘ No sooner was the book published than a controversy commenced. Several journals of considerable 
literary repute, from the mere inspection of the fac-similes, denounced them in plain terms as forgeries; and 
many persons, remembering the atmosphere of suspicion that surrounds Simonides, expressed opinions unfavourable 
to their genuineness. Some few, however, and those not the least learned or well informed, adopted the views 
of Simonides, and supported him in his defence. The two parties joined issue, and whilst one contends that 
Mr. Mayer’s manuscripts are forgeries, the other accepts them as genuine remains of antiquity, dating back 
to within fifty years of the commencement of the Christian era. 

“Before proceeding to notice the MSS. in question, it must be remembered that they have never been 
the property of Simonides; that they are not brought forward by him from his own stores, but have been for 
a considerable period in the possession of Mr. Mayer; and that the connection of Simonides with the Mayer 
MSS. is confined to their interpretation, in which, it must be admitted, he has exhibited considerable skill. His 
notes and prolegomena are full of curious information, and, whatever else may be said, no one can deny that 
the book is extremely interesting. Of the fragments discovered, five of them contain portions of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew; and at the end of one of these fragments, being the conclusion of the Gospel, occur words of which 
the following is a literal translation : — 


“ The writing by the hand of Nikolaos the Deacon, at the dictation of Matthew, 
the Apostle of Jesus Christ. It was done in the fifteenth year after the 
Ascension of our Lord, and was distributed to the believing Jews and 
Greeks in Palestine. 


“ This Nikolaos or Nicolas is enumerated among the seven Deacons, and in Acts vi. 5 is called ‘a proselyte 
of Antioch. If the subscription copied above is to be trusted, it will go far to settle the question of the original 
language of St. Matthew’s Gospel. ‘Lhe authorities furnished by Simonides are all strongly in favour of the 
opinion that it was originally written in Greek, and was afterwards turned into Hebrew. Among the numerous 
fac-similes of MSS. and inscriptions produced by Simonides as witnesses in favour of his opinions, is one of an 
inscription on a stone found at Thyatira in 1851, and which states that the Gospel of St. Matthew was first 
written in Greek. The date given in this inscription coincides with that given in the Mayer MS., and Simonides 
likewise accumulates a mass of evidence to prove, first, the correctness of this date (that of a.p. 48, or 15 after 
the Ascension); next, that Greek was the language in which the Gospel was originally written; and, lastly, 
that Nikolaos was the Apostle’s amanuensis on the occasion. All these points Simonides in a great measure 
establishes, but still this does not remove the doubt that appears to hang over the MSS. Even if we take it for 
granted that the MSS. are the same that were brought to England by Stobart or Sams, it still remains to be 
proved that they are genuine. Both Sams and Stobart may have been deceived, and indeed in the case of 
Mr. Stobart he does not appear to have examined them with any close attention. We must, after all, look 
to the MSS. themselves for the proofs of their authenticity; and here, it may be observed that those who 
have condemned them have seen only the fac-similes, whilst those who believe in their genuineness have 
arrived at their conclusions after inspecting the originals, It is well known that papyrus was the oldest 
material for MS. of the New Testament; we do not hear of skins until the fourth century, at which time 
the use of papyrus was nearly abandoned. Now, as papyrus has not been manufactured for probably fifteen 
hundred years, to obtain blank rolls of it at the present day is simply impossible. How, then, can these 
be forgeries? Let it be also recollected that the papyri, upon being inspected in Mr. Mayer's Museum, in 


* “Fac-similes of certain portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, discovered 
in the Egyptian Musewm of Mr. Mayer.” London; Triibner & Co. 
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some instances fell to pieces from old age and decay, and that, even with the best preserved, it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty to unroll them without mutilation and destruction. Blank papyrus, in this condition, if 
obtained, could not by any possibility have been unrolled, written upon, and rolled up again, without its 
crumbling to pieces under the operation. 

“ With regard to the contents of the MSS. in question, it cannot be said they are of vital importance. 
It had been long suspected that a cable, and not a camel, was meant in the verse that speaks of its passage 
through the eye of a needle; and the other new readings are not of any great moment. Still the MSS, are 
of a value quite sufficient to entitle them to a full and impartial consideration at the hands of competent 
judges, and measures ought to be taken to procure an authoritative decision on the moot points. At present 
Mr. Mayer exhibits his MSS. in his Museum, and declares them to be genuine. Those who impugn their 
genuineness should make out their case, and produce such evidence as they may consider necessary. Then 
let Simonides, for Mr. Mayer, enter upon his defence. This being done—a fair trial having been accorded, 
and both sides having been heard—a verdict can be taken. To decide, either on one side or the other, with 
the matter in its present state, would be precipitate and unjust; neither men or manuscripts are to be 
condemned on suspicion; nor, on the other hand, do assertions, however loudly made, establish proofs. 
What is required in this matter of Mr. Mayer's Manuscripts is a thorough investigation, and an impartial 
trial before a properly appointed tribunal—for until the contending parties have had a fair opportunity of 
producing their evidence, any judgment given must be ea parte, and entitled to no weight or consideration.” 


dob 92 eat Erepat StarpCat meph sic rod “Iepo MarOaiov edayyeriou imoBécems :— 


ANCIENT BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
(Liverpool Courier, February 28, 1861.) 


“We are sure our readers will thank us for laying before them a short notice of the Paper read at the 
meeting of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, on Thursday last, by Dr. Simonides, to whose 
discoveries of fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and other ancient manuscripts, in the Museum of 
Mr. Mayer, we before called attention, A large folio work of Dr. Simonides upon the subject has been for 
some time in the press, and will very shortly be published. As it is dedicated by the author to the Historic 
Society, he has paid them the compliment of reading, at their meeting, a considerable portion of the introduction 
before offering it to the public, and as it will soon be in their hands, we shall content ourselves with briefly 
noticing some of the chief points of interest by which our attention was attracted. The first is one which 
will probably startle the scientific, more than the literary world. In allusion to the subject of photography 
(by which process Dr. Simonides is about to reproduce his recently discovered Epistles of Hermippus concerning 
‘ Hieroglyphics), he observes, in passing, that the art is as old as a.p. 500, and even states that he has publicly 
proved that M. Daguerre, the reputed inventor, obtained his knowledge of the process from MSS. inspected 
by him at Mount Athos. Such a statement opens a wide field for the discussion of rival claims between 
modern science and ancient literature. After clearly and satisfactorily stating how the papyri which contain 
fragments of the text of St. Matthew came into the possession of Mr. Mayer, he followed by a most interesting 
account of the custom of burying papyri and other written matter with the dead, not only in Egypt, and from 
the earliest times, but also in Greece, where the practice exists in a few instances, even at the present time. 
The next portion of the Paper was occupied with a series of accounts, from different ancient writers, of the 
life, miracles, and martyrdom of St. Matthew, and of his mission to the Parthians and Medes. After which 
the question of the date at which the Gospel was written, and the language in which it was composed, were very 
fully handled, and the author’s views (which, of course, assume a Greek, and not a Hebrew original) supported 
by a great variety of extracts from inscriptions and MSS. Among the latter is a fragment of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Hegesippus, recently discovered in Mr. Mayer’s Museum, written on papyrus in the second century, 
and containing many other interesting records of events in the church. We understand that this fragment 
will likewise be published in fac-simile, at an early period. Some objections which had been raised, as to 
the improbability of the insertion of the name of the transcriber at the end of so early a MS. as that of 
St. Matthew, were met by a great number of instances in which this custom had been followed; and the 
external peculiarities of the fragment of St. Matthew were very elaborately treated, both as regards the character 
of the papyrus on which they are written, the form of the characters, and especially of the accents; and, 
lastly, some of the variations between the present codex and all its predecessors were alluded to. We have 
given but a very imperfect outline of a Paper full of interest, but we hope that the few remarks we have 
made will induce all those who feel interested in antiquities, for their own sake, but especially those by whom 
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the elucidation of the text of Scripture is desired, to inspect for themselves, as soon as published, a work 
which we are persuaded will be received with more avidity than any similar production which has appeared. 
for many years. We think that Liverpool has great reason to be proud that in the noble collection of her 
spirited townsman, Mr. Mayer, should have existed such valuable documents, and that the latter gentleman 
has cause to rejoice in haying found so able a coadjutor and expositor as Dr. Simonides.” 


HISTORIC SOCIETY. 
(Liverpool Daily Post, December 6, 1861.) 


“The Archeological section of the above Society was held last evening in the lecture-hall at the Free 
Public Library, William Brown Street, Joseph Mayer, Esq., presiding. The following gentlemen were admitted 
to membership :— Messrs. William Jackson, Bedford Road, Rock Ferry; John Kendal, Fishergate, Preston ; 
Joseph Read, Upper Huskisson Street; Nicholas Waterhouse, Rake Lane; James Mulligan, jun., of Huyton. 
Amongst the donations were a copy of fac-similes of certain portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the 
Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, written on papyrus in the first century, and preserved in the Egyptian 
Museum of Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool, with a portrait of St. Matthew, from a fresco painting at Mount 
Athos, edited and illustrated with notes and historical and literary prolegomena, containing confirmatory fac-similes 
of the same portions of Holy Scripture from papyri and parchment MSS. in the monasteries of Mount Athos, 
of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, of St. Sabba, in Palestine, and other sources, by Constantine Simonides, 
Ph. D., honorary member of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,” &c., &c., by the author. 
Mr. Hodgkins, in making the presentation, said he was commissioned by Dr. Simonides to say a few words 
in giving this book to the Society, which he did with very great pleasure, and had dedicated the work also 
to the Society. He begged to congratulate the town very much on the acquisition and publication of so 
valuable a work as the present. The MSS. which contained it appeared to be in date three centuries earlier 
than anything which had at present been discovered. This would not be very much wondered at when we 
yemembered that these monasteries had been in a very small degree ransacked, and their contents now, for 
the first time, brought to light. To Mr. Mayer, as the fortunate possessor of these relics, and Dr. Simonides, 
as their expositor, very much credit was due; and Liverpool might consider itself fortunate in being the 
possessor of MSS. so much older than any other extant. It might be satisfactory to the Society to know 
that he had seen a yet more important papyrus partially unrolled. After two hours of hard work the result 
was extremely satisfactory. It contained a date of sixty-six years after the ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or ninety-nine years of the Christian era, and contained the last chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. 
The work of Dr. Simonides was then handed round, and excited the liveliest curiosity. The excellent style 
in which it was printed was much remarked upon, and no small meed of praise was bestowed upon the printers, 
Messrs. Rockliff Brothers, of this town. The paper of the evening was by Dr. Hume, D.C.L., ‘On the 
Heraldry of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ The elegant diagrams by which the paper was illustrated were much 
admired, and the subject-matter of the paper itself highly appreciated, by the large audience of ladies and 
gentlemen who listened to it. A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Hume, for having made a 
contribution so interesting and so instructive to the Society.” 


DISCOVERY OF NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS.* 
(The Dial, January 17, 1862. London.) 


“This publication will certainly attract much attention, and will probably give rise to controversy. The 
odium theologicum is not more remarkable than the analagous feeling which is often generated amid philological 
discussion. Having always heard and held as a settled belief that the oldest existing New Testament manuscript 
dates from the fourth century, we are armed with a large stock of preliminary incredulity against the man 
who would assure us that he has discovered one which was written in the first. Dr. Simonides must expect 
sharp attacks, and is well able to defend himself, as he has shown in a recent passage of arms with one 
of the more arrogant and fierce of our contemporaries. i 


* Fac-similes of Certain Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of SS. James and Jude. Written on 
Papyrus in the First Century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of Joseph Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. With a Portrait of 
St. Matthew, from a fresco painting at Mount Athos. Edited and Mlustrated with Notes and Historical and Literary Prolegomena, 
containing confirmatory Fac-similes of the same portions of Holy Scripture from papyri and parchment MSS. in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, of St. Sabba, in Palestine, and other sources. By CONSTANTINE 
SmuonipEs, Ph. D., Honorary Member of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, etc., etc. Triibner & Co, 
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“The reader may very naturally ask who Dr. Simonides is, for the name is probably new to most of 
the public. Humboldt says that he is ‘an enigma,’ and that the mystery and the injudicious commentaries 
upon him, by which some have made themselves ridiculous, arise from ‘the imperturbable and naturally 
incommunicative character of Simonides.’ We learn, however, from a biographical sketch of him, by his 
English friend, Mr. Charles Stewart, that he was born in the island of Hydra, in the year 1820, and that 
on his father’s side he comes from Stageira, and on his mother’s from Syme. ‘The family is numerous and 
distinguished, several of its members having occupied prominent and honourable positions in the modern 
history of Greece.’ Simonides studied awhile at Athens, and afterwards finding his maternal uncle, Benedict, 
a most accomplished scholar and a great linguist, in the monastery of Rhosos, on Mount Athos, pe remained 
there, studying theology under his direction. This Benedict became in a remarkable manner the possessor 
of an exceedingly valuable collection of ancient manuscripts. He taught paleography to his nephew, who soon 
became his right hand in all matters connected with the art. At the death of Benedict in 1840, he bequeathed 
his manuscript treasures to his nephew, by whom they were removed to Syme. For further particulars of 
his life, his rare attainments and most extraordinary claims as a discoverer, the manuscripts which belong to: 
him, and the great multitude of learned works which he has published at various times and in. various places, 
we refer the reader to Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet itself: ‘A Biographical Memoir of Constantine Simonides, 
Dr. Ph., of Stageira, with a Brief Defence of the Authenticity of his Manuscripts. By Charles Stewart. 
London: OC. J. Skeet. 

“The manuscripts, of which the fac-similes lie before us, have been preserved in the collection of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool. They were, along with many others, brought from Egypt by the Rev. Henry Stobart. 
Mr. Mayer, knowing the skill of Dr. Simonides in paleography, submitted to his inspection a mass of papyvri, 
hieroglyphic, Demotic, Coptic, and Greek. Amongst the last, Dr. Simonides discovered five fragments of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, two of the Epistle of St. James, and one of the Epistle of St. Jude. The fragments 
of the Gospel contain portions of the Ist, 2nd, 19th, and 20th, 27th and 28th chapters. The other fragments 
contain the opening of the Epistle of St. James and the conclusion of St. Jude’s. This discovery was made 
in the spring of 1860. 

» “At the end of the fifth fragment of St. Matthew, which is also the close of the Gospel, occur words 
of which the following is a literal translation : — 


_ ©*The writing by the hand of Nicolaus the Deacon, at the dictation [xa6’ imaydpevow] of Matthew, the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ. It was done [’Eyévero $3] im the fifteenth year after the Ascension of our Lord, and was distributed 
to the believing Jews and Greeks in Palestine.’ 


“This Nicolaus, or Nicolas, as the name appears in the English Testament, is in Acts vi. 5 called ‘a 
proselyte of Antioch, and enumerated amongst the seven Deacons. Nothing further is known concerning him, 
although some have supposed, on insufficient evidence, that he was the founder of the heresy of the Nicolaitans, 
condemned in Rey. ii. 6. 15. Mosheim thinks that the Nicolaitans here mentioned have been erroneously 
confounded with a party of Gnostics formed at a later time by one Nicolas. The only relation between 
either of them and the Deacon is probably the sound of the name. 

“Tf the subscription above copied is to be trusted, it will go far to settle the question of the original 
language of St. Matthew's Gospel. Dr. Simonides gives us a fac-simile of an inscription on a stone which 
was discovered at Thyatira in 1851, and which states that the Gospel was at first written in Greek and 
afterwards by Bartholomew turned into Hebrew. ‘The date also agrees with that given in this manuscript, and 
Dr. Simonides collects a host of witnesses confirmatory of both the Greek original and the date a.p. 48, or 
15 after the Ascension. The Thyatirane inscription and the other witnesses confirm also Nicolaus as the 
Apostle’s amanuensis. 

“Tt is well known that the Egyptian papyrus was the oldest material for manuscripts of the New 
Testament. .We do not hear of skin until the fourth century. ‘The letters are capitals. This of itself would 
not establish the antiquity of the manuscript. Many modern Greeks write thus. But there are certain 
peculiarities, characteristic of the different periods of Greek writing, and to be appreciated only by the practised 
eye. Dr. Simonides affirms that the present manuscript, judged by this kind of evidence, belongs to the 
first century. 

* The St. Matthew fragments contain some interesting various readings. Of these we mention a few. 


“Chap. xix., verse 22. 


“RECEIVED TEXT. 


“* But when the young man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions.’ 
act 
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“HE MAYER MANUSCRIPT. 


“But when the young man heard this saying, he held his peace [éovdmnce], and went away,’ etc. 


“Verse 24. 
“ RECEIVED TEXT. 
“Tt is easier for a camel [xdndov] to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 


kingdom of God.’ 
“ WAVER MANUSCRIPT. 


‘Tt i®@ easier for a cable [xdaoy] to go through the eye of a needle,’ etc. 


« The manner in which Dr, Simonides supposes x4mrov to have been substituted for xadav would require 
too long an explanation. He has found the reading xdawvy in other ancient manuscripts, and in one the same 
reading in the parallel passage of St. Luke. Many modern interpreters had suspected that this was the sense 
of the passage, and Messrs. Liddell and Scott go so far as to say that the word xdpetdoc, rope, though found 
in Suidas, was probably an invention to support the notion. But it is curious that this reading in the Mayer 
manuscript should support the hypothetical interpretation, though by a different word. The Talmudists say 
that the separation of the soul from the body is as dificult as the passage of a rope through the eye of @ 
needle. Mahommed also says, in the Koran, that it will be as difficult for those who deny his doctrine to 
enter heaven as for a rope to pass through the eye of a needle. 


“Chap. xxvii., verses 16, 17. 
“ RECEIVED TEXT. ; 
“And they had then a notable prisoner [déopsiov ?qlonucy] called Barabbas. Therefore, when they were gathered 
together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus which is called Christ?’ 
“ MAYER MANUSCRIPT. 


“¢And they had then a notable . . thief (émionoy Anoriv), called Jesus Barabbas. Therefore, when they 
were gathered together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye now [Hn] that I release unto you? Barabbas, or 
Jesus which is called Christ?’ 5 


“For the reading Jesus as the name of Barabbas, Dr. Simonides cites other authorities, especially Nectarius, 
the successor of Gregory of Nazianz and the predecessor of Chrysostom in the see of Constantinople. 
“Verse 19. 
“RECEIVED TEXT. 
“‘When he was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of him.’ 
“ MAYER MANUSCRIPT. 


“* When Pilate was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife, Pempele [euréan], sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man [dvdp]: for I suffered many things last night in a dream because of him; 
and many things have I seen in behalf of this very man in a waking vision this day [ev 7H wuTt THiS mocenovons, uat 
monnd wad’ Unap eldov ohuepoy torép abrov exeivov].’ 

“Chap. xxviil., verse 6, 
“RECEIVED TEXT. 


“‘He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.’ 


“ WAYER MANUSCRIPT. 


“<¢He is not here: for he is risen, even as indeed he foretold [nabd ye mpostme]. Come, see the place where he 
lay, who lords it over death [6 xvpeday rod Gaydrov).’ : ; 


“ The Notes and Prolegomena are exceedingly valuable for their information. They were written by 
Dr. Simonides in classical Greek, and translated into English by G. P. Silke, Esq., formerly of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Fac-similes of other manuscripts, besides the evangelic fragments, are given, and also 
lithograms of various stone inscriptions, for the purpose of illustration. Speaking of the splendid portrait of 
St. Matthew with which the work is adorned, Dr. Simonides says :— 
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‘“*¢ Byzantine art, though latterly confined to Hagiography, and separated from plastic art, is nevertheless, in its 
other conditions, a continuation of the Grecian. Hence it unquestionably results that the influence of Grecian upon 
Byzantine art is greater than that of the Greek orators before Christ upon the ecclesiastical writers, not only as regards 
invention and arrangement, but also in the mechanical and artistic execution, of which fact those who devote themselves 
to the history of art are gradually becoming convinced. For not only does the technicality of the style everywhere 
recall this influence, but sometimes, e.g., the Mother of God is represented sitting on a Grecian throne; and other 
similar instances might be adduced. From this may be understood that august expression, or intelligible idea, which 
without previous intuition is admired in the sacred portraits, often even in spite of barbarous want of skill, both in 
the drawing and colouring. The Byzantine, like every other declining art, in place of the ideal representations and 
positive conceptions of the Greeks, has fashioned certain invariable types conventionally copied, which’ have lasted 
even to the present time. These are not an imitation of any Asiatic stereotype, as some of the present writers on 
art proclaim, but a necessary consequence of the intellectual and moral condition of the Grecian community. The 
Byzantine conventionalities, therefore, though otherwise .injurious to vigour in art, are highly valuable, inasmuch as 
they have preserved almost unaltered those ancient representations and ideas of the first Christian hagiographers, who, 
immediately after the Greeks, in the era of the first centuries, which was full of artistic piety, gradually moulded in 
picture the hypothesis of the Church. And although many works of Byzantine Church architecture and hagiography 
are preserved, both in and out of Greece, and in Western Europe, it was believed, in consequence of no work treating 
on these subjects, that none were extant. But some valuable works on the subject were discovered in Mount Athos, 
a few years ago, concerning which the necessary information will be given elsewhere. But to return to the portrait 
of St. Matthew, which has been successfully engraved, and manifests a character truly and entirely apostolic. For 
the glance of the eyes, abstracted from all save the great object of his contemplation, the thoughtfulness of the 
character, the holy smile on the lips, and the cheerful benevolence pervading the whole countenance, proclaim the 
character of the original, and prove the painter (Hierotheus, of the fifth century) to have been one of the best 
masters of Byzantine art. So allow the first of the garments, termed Perimorphiwm, together with the Pericladoma 
and the Fpicladoma, all being ornaments of very ancient fashion, no less denote the affinity between Grecian and 
Byzantine art.’ ; 


“Here, then, we must leave Dr. Simonides to fight with critics at Ephesus, and be judged by a candid 
public, with regard to this portrait of St. Matthew, and the genuineness of the Manuscripts, as well as his 
marvellous discoveries and personal claims. We have seen and talked with the man himself, have seen and 
handled the Mayer and many other Manuscripts, classical and ecclesiastical. The result was highly favourable 
to his pretensions. The reader of the Prolegomena before us will naturally receive an impression of extensive 
and profound knowledge, in combination with sincerity, and even simplicity. We venture to say that that 
impression would be in no degree weakened, but would rather be enforced, by knowledge of the remarkable 
Editor. If Simonides is an impostor, and his manuscripts forgeries, then must he combine the adroitness of 
a thousand Chattertons and the cunning of the Prince of Serpents with a superhuman intelligence, capable 
of producing in these days works of various orders worthy of the classic times, of extemporising sentences 
worthy of Confucius, and all the while wear the aspect and speak the pure dialect of metropolitan Christianity. 
If the age of the Mayer fragments of St. Matthew be regarded as an open question, notwithstanding the 
subscription, which might have been copied with the rest, if Dr. Simonides is mistaken in assigning them to 
the first century, yet the forging of them is an inconceivable absurdity, and their antiquity is probably higher 
than that of any hitherto known manuscript of the New Testament.” * 


* ‘H avthy & Epnpepls ednozieuce nab rad_e:— 
“DISCOVERY OF FRAGMENTS OF PAPYRUS CONTAINING PORTIONS OF ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 
(The Dial, August 2nd, October 4th, and December 27th, 1861.) 


“During the present month a work of great interest will be published, containing a fac-simile of some fragments of 
papyrus upon which are written portions of St. Matthew’s Gospel, being the earliest yet discovered. The writing is by Nicholaus, 
the seventh deacon, who wrote at the dictation of St. Matthew himself. It appears that Mr. Stobart discovered in a sarcophagus 
at Thebes several papyri, which, upon his arrival in England, he disposed of, partly to the British Museum and partly to 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. This gentleman obtained the assistance of Dr. K. Simonides, who unrolled the various papyri, and 
made the discovery that upon one of them were transcribed certain portions of St. Matthew’s Gospel, bearing the following 
inscription :—‘The writing by the hand of Nicholaus the deacon, at the dictation of Matthew the apostle of Jesus Christ; it 
was done in the fifteenth year after the ascension of our Lord, and was distributed to the believing Jews and Greeks in 
Palestine. The papyrus, though torn and injured, is of great interest, as it clears up several passages, and supplies us with 
some lost verses. This was probably the very MS. that Hermodorus copied seven times during the life of St. Matthew, and 
seyen times after his death. It is written in the Greek uncial character. Our English version was translated from the 
eleventh copy, preserved in one of the eastern monasteries, which contains several errors. It is to be regretted that the 
papyri in the British Museum still lie unrolled and unexamined. Messrs. Triibner will publish the work of Dr. Simonides 
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“BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
(The Homilist, February, March, and April, 1862.) 


“ Marr. ii, 8, 9. 


“Kal méiulas adrovg sic AnOrcz, etme, 
Tlopevdévres, dupiGéic eLerdoare mech rod Trarstov. 
trav 98 eUpnte Arayystaaré uot, Omg udye ZrO av 
Tr por KUviie a avre®. OF Di dnodoavres Tov Pacrrews 
RrropedOnoay, Kal idod, 6 derhp, dv etdoy ey 3h 
2 ~ k Ms eae SAN, ap 
avarorn, mponyey avToug, EWG erOay Eorn emavo 


ov hv 7o gasdlov. 


- Tn a manuscript which has lately been discovered by Dr. Simonides, there are several curious new 
readings of the above, and other passages in the same gospel. These we propose to lay before our readers. 
But first, they will probably like to hear something about Simonides himself, and the manuscript which he 
has discovered. 

“Dr. Simonides is a Greek by birth, and he speaks and writes the classic language of his forefathers 
with fluency, purity, and elegance. He was born in the island of Hydra, in the year 1820, being descended, 
on the father’s side, from many bishops and archbishops of the Greek Church. In early life he studied 
under the learned Benedict, the uncle of his mother, in the monastery of Rhosos, on Mount Athos. From 
this uncle Simonides thoroughly acquired the art of palewography, and became so great a proficient therein 
that few surpass him either in the practice of it or in the diagnosis of manuscripts. He has, moreover, 
travelled much in Egypt and the East, and has made important antiquarian discoveries. On the death of 
his uncle he inherited a large library of the most precious manuscripts, which had long been concealed, and 
which, for prudential reasons, he removed to Syme. 

“The fragments of St. Matthew's Gospel, which we have mentioned above, were- not, however, found by 
Dr. Simonides in his uncle’s collection, but in one belonging to Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool, who, knowing 
the Doctor's skill in palseography, early in the year 1860 submitted to his examination a mass of papyri. 
Doctor Simonides found that they consisted of hieroglyphic, Demotic, Coptic, and Greek manuscripts. On 
inspecting the last, he found fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of Ss. James 
and Jude. ‘The last fragment of the Gospel, which contains the close of chap. xxviii, has the following 
subscription :— 

“H yeah 7H yetpt Ninordov Araxdvov zal? imaybpevow MarOalv dmorrdrcy “Inco Xpioro. *Eyévero 02 7H mevrenadendre 


’ 


wig tov Kuptou Avanhbensg Ever ual rots dy Tlakasorrivn mores Youdators re na) “EAAnce S1ed60n. 


during the ensuing month, and anticipate a very large circulation, as the subject is, of course, one of great interest, both 
to the Christian and literary world. 

“We understand that in literary circles a rumour prevails that the manuscript now piblishing by the Russian Government, 
under the direction of M. Tischendorf, purporting to be a MS. Bible of the fourth century, is not an ancient manuscript, 
but is an entirely modern production, written by a gentlemen now alive, who will shortly take measures to establish his 
claim to the authorship. The manuscript is known as the Codex Sinaiticus, and has attracted a large amount of attention 
throughout Europe. Should the rumour prove correct, a8 we believe it will, the disclosures that will follow must be of the 
greatest interest to archeology.”—Literary Gazette, No. 161, July 27, 1861. 


“Our readers already know that a newly discovered text of the Gospel of St. Matthew, with a fac-simile of the manuscript, 
has been announced by Messrs. Triibner, as shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Simonides. We have been 
favoured by the Doctor with a sight of the manuscript. It is on papyrus, and is attributed by the learned possessor to the 
first century. In appearance it resembles a very large and very rotten cigar, whose ends have been eut or broken off. In 
ordinary hands it would crumble to pieces, but Dr. S. has known how to unroll it with as little damage and loss as possible. 
It requires some’ sharpness of sight to perceive the characters, as time has darkened the papyrus and diminished the blackness 
of the ink. The characters are of course uncial, and the mode of their formation is such as refers them to a very early 
age. The manuscript has some interesting variations from the Elzeyir text. It gives the name of Pilate’s wife, and enlarges 
her caution to her husband by an additional clause. It assigns the, name Jesus to Barabbas as well as to Christ. The 
somewhat difficult passage, xix. 24, is illuminated by the difference of a principal word. The approaching publication of the 
text and fac-simile, with introduction and notes, will probably draw considerable attention from the learned, and we hope 
shortly again to bring the subject before our readers. If we are rightly informed, Dr, Simonides is the fortunate possessor 
of other manuscript treasures, to bring which before the public would require the labours of another Angelo Maio, and which, 
in the interest they would excite, would recall the days of Leo X. and of Frederic Borromeo.” 


“The manuscripts of Dr. Simonides haying been severely but carelessly criticised in a recent number of the Atheneum, 
he replies in this number by a letter to the Editor (vide p. 59), which is distinguished for vigour and moderation.” 
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“That is:— 


“¢ The writing by the hand of Nicolaus the Deacon, at the dictation of Matthew, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
It was done in the fifteenth year after our Lord’s ascension, and was distributed to believers, both Jews and Greeks, 
in Palestine.’ 


“Papyrus, the material on which this manuscript is written, is well known ag the most ancient for 
manuscripts of the New Testament. We do not hear of skins, whether of vellum or parchment, until the 
fourth century. The characters are capitals, but of such a formation as Simonides asserts to belong distinctively 
to the first century. We do not ourselves suppose that the mere subscription would settle the age of the 
manuscript, but incline to attach more weight to the critical diagnosis of Simonides, respecting the formation 
of the characters. He adduces a large amount of evidence to show that St. Matthews Gospel was not at 
first written in Hebrew, as some have supposed, but in Greek, by Nicolaus, as his amanuensis, and afterwards 
translated into Hebrew by St. Bartholomew. The papyrus had been originally taken from a mummy. It 
was an usual custom with the Egyptian Christians to bury sacred writings with their dead. The same prevailed 
among the Greeks, down to a recent age. The following prayer is often, even now, in Corfu, written on 
a strip of paper, and twisted round the finger of the corpse:— 
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“This is a prayer from the end of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, and is thus translated :— 


“<Q Christ, our God, who art thyself the fulfilment of the law and the prophets, whe didst fulfil all thy Father’s 
dispensation, fill our hearts with joy and gladness, at all times, now, and for ever, and for evermore. Amen.’ 


“The writer of this article has seen and handled the papyrus, has had several interviews with Simonides, 
and has received a strong impression of profound attainments, combined with simplicity, and an authentic 
and interesting type of Christianity. 

“There are five fragments of St. Matthew’s Gospel, containing portions of the i., ii., xix., xx. xxvii, and 
xxviii. chapters. The other fragments contain the opening of the Epistle of St. James, and the conclusion 
of St Jude. 

“The first fragment contains nothing remarkable. Im the second, the verses which stand at the head 
of this article, as in the received text, differ therefrom in the insertion of three words, thus :— 

‘Kal méurlag abvode cig BnOatin elmer (sropevOivres fidn) eLerdoare ep rol maudiou dupiCate. “Emdy de elpnre (7d yevnbiy), 
amayyeihare yuo, Sarag uayd ery mpocnuvicw aitw. Ob SE dnotoavres rod Bacthéws EnropedOnoay (dmovipws)* nat Dod, 6 
dorvip, ty eidov av rh dvaroai, apottyey abrods, Ewe ENOav torn Emdva od Ty 7d masdiov. 

“The reader will observe also the different position of the adverb dxpCé:. Translation :— 

“¢And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go now, and search diligently for the young child; and when ye 
have found that which is born, bring me word again, that I may come and worship him also. When they had heard 
the king, they departed innocently; and, lo, the star,’ etc. 

“We hope to return to the Mayer Codex in a future number. Some of the other various readings 
_ are strikingly interesting.” 

“We proceed to lay before our readers some of the more important and interesting various readings 
in the manuscript of St. Matthew's Gospel, belonging to the collection of Mr. Mayer :— 

“ Chapter xix., verse 22. 
“ RECEIVED TEXT. 
“Cayoicas 32 6 veavionos Tov Adyov, dmrnAE Ausroupnevos* ” 
“THE MAYER MANUSCRIPT. 
“©? ayotoag 82 6 veavionog tiv Abyov, (ToUTOV Ecimmnce nal) amirADe Avmovpcevos: ” 
“¢But when the young man heard this saying, he held his peace, and went away sorrowful.’ 


“The same reading appears also in a papyrus manuscript which is preserved in the monastery of Mount 
Sinai, and bears the name of Hermodorus, who made a copy of the Gospel a.p. 98. 


=. “Verse 24. 


“ RHOBIVED TEXT. 


a 


“<TTanw 08 A€yw duly, edmomarepiv ort, ndundov Sid Tpumhraros padidog sicerdeiv, % mAovoiov sig thv RactAgiay Tov 
Seod eloeadeiy.” 
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“ THE MAYER MANUSORIPT. 
“orTany Ob ayo duly, ednowdrerdy errr (KaAwv) Sa TpuMMaToc, x, T. Nes 
“¢And again I say unto you, It is easier for a cable to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
8 Mf uf g § y' 


to enter into the kingdom of God.’ 


“The manner in which Dr. Simonides supposes xdmundo to have been substituted for xaAwv is explained 
in a long note on the subject, which we cannot transcribe. ‘The sense has long been suspected, but the word 
xaroy has not before appeared in any known manuscript to substantiate the supposition, 

“‘ Chapter xxvii., verses 15, 16. 
«Kara 98 Eopriv sidOer 6 tiyeuav daonvew Eva TH tam décperov, Gy AOerov. Elyov OF Tore dérpeov, Emrionrov Asyoruevov 


BapaGGay. 
“THE MAYER MANUSCRIPT. 


“ce Kara OF (aiv) Eopriv elder 6 fiyeudv darorvew Eva ra oxrAm Séopesov (Earlonpeov), Gy HOEdov.  Erxov Oe rote Cecpetor 
imlonmov, (Anoriv, “Inzdiv), Bapa€Cay (xarodjevov).” 

“¢Now at the feast the governor was wont to release unto the people a notable prisoner, whom they would. And 
they had then a notable prisoner, a robber, called Jesus Barabbas.’ 

“Barabbas is also called Jesus in a manuscript bearing the name of Nectarius, which is preserved in 
the monastery of St. Dionysius, in Mount Athos. Dr, Simonides says :— 


“Jt would seem that,the robber’s patronymic was Barabbas, which is, interpreted, ‘son of a teacher.’ But for 
what reason did the copyists of the sacred texts expunge the proper name of the robber? Did it arise from 
oversight? or, seeing that it happened to be the same as that of our Lord, was it consigned to oblivion through the 
extreme veneration of the copyists for the Saviour? Whether the first or the second be the real cause, let others 
say. For my own part, I hold that the whole arose from the unpardonable carelessness of the copyists, who frequently 
make omissions, and alter several names and words, as they have in this passage changed xadoupcevov into Agyojrevov. ” 


“The Received Text of Matthew xxvii. 19 reads thus :— 
“¢Kabnwévov 38 abrod emt cod Riwaroc, amioreihe mpg avroy 4 yuvn adrod, Akyoura: Mundy cos nat TO Simaiw Exelvor, 
Tomasz yap Emaboy chyxepoy xar syup oi auto.” 


“©¢ When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man: for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of him.’ = 


“The Mayer Manuscript makes curious additions :— 

« © KaOnjuévov dE (rot TsAdrov) aired emt rod Bhyuaros, dwtoretne mpeg abroy (Tlepewedn) 4 yuvn avrov, A€youras Mndéev 
co wat Ti Sima (avOpt) exelvw, word yap Emaboy nar? yap Oi abrov (éy TH yunTI Tis mapendovionc, wal morre nal’ Umap 
eidov) ohyeepov (imp advo excivov).” 

‘When Pilate was set down on the judgment seat, his wife, Pempele, sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man: for I suffered many things last night in a dream because of him, and many things have 
I seen in favour of this very man, in a vision this day.’ 

“The next verse reads thus in the Mayer Manuscript :— 

“6OL 32 dpxsepetg nal of MperGurepa eEmeicay rovg oxAous (airav) ta airncwvras roy BapaGGdy x. 7. A. 

“But the chief priests and elders persuaded their multitude,’ ete. 

“In chap. xxviii. 6, the Mayer Manuscript is very interesting:— 

“Qin or ade, hyépdn yde (und ye spo) sie.  Acvre, Were adv réorov, Gorou Enero 6 (xupievov rod Bavdrou). 


“(He is not here: for he is risen, just as he foretold. Come, see the place where he lay who lords it over death.’ 


“Verse 8 reads thus in the Received Text:— 

“Kad BernBodoat rays dard rov puvnprcion preTd piGov nal xapac meeyadns Bpamov amayyetrar trois peadnratc aro. 

“This is the Mayer Manuscript :— 

“Kal (dentition) rayd amd rot paynuelov, (nat) eZerOotirar (rod whmov, ev ® 5S paveetov erat) x. 7. AY 

“And they departed quickly from the sepulchre, and went out of the garden wherein the sepulchre is, with fear and 
great joy; and did run,’ etc. 


“Together with the fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, there were also discovered two containing 
the opening of St, James, and the conclusion of St. Jude. In the Received Text, verse 3 of chap. i. runs thus :— 


od 


. 

“<Tivdonovres Ort 7d Soututoy tay rig micrews narepydferar taropsoviv. 

“* Knowing that the trying of your faith worketh patience.’ 

“In the Mayer Manuscript there is an interesting variation:— 
“<Tidonovtes Ort (h) tig wloremg tay (wary Soxyedrng) uarepyalerat x. T. A. 


“*Knowing that the fair excellence of your faith worketh patience.’ 


“Jude 19, in the Mayer Manuscript :— 

“© Obrol stow of amodtopiCovres eauTovg (Toic oxicwact) uyints (Ams) x. a Ne 

“*These be they who separate themselves by schisms, utterly sensual,’ etc. 

“Verses 22 and 25 are also remarkable for their variations in this Codex:— 

“Kal ov ty erecive (th ErgyLer Ssanpworetvoug), og 98 cakere (7H Yidacnaria) &% mov qmupdo apmalovres, (od de 
au ev ow éreeize Kuplov), pucotvres x. 7. Aw 


““And of some who are separated have compassion, and reprove them; and others save by instruction, pulling them 
out of the fire; and of others again have compassion in the fear of the Lord, hating even the garment,’ etc. 


“Such, then, are some of the more important and interesting variations in these fragments. Those who 
read the literary journals are aware that some of them have accused Dr. Simonides of deception. The writer 
of this paper has seen the manuscripts themselves, which bear every mark of remote antiquity. He has also 
conversed with Dr. Simonides, and found him to be a scholar of unusual profundity. The origin of the imputation 
is easily accounted for. Dr. Simonides, besides the discovery of these fragments, makes several other extraordinary 
claims. He ayers that he possesses manuscripts of some of the Greek classical works, which have hitherto been 
regarded as lost, He makes statements, which, if true, would entirely destroy the evidence of the antiquity of 
the Sinaitic manuscript, which Tischendorf has rendered famous. He also declares that he has discovered the 
true method of deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphics, and that Young, Champollion, and the rest have gone entirely 
astray. He also says that he can read the Demotic writing, a thing to which no modern has ever yet pretended. 
These are extraordinary statements, which are sufficiently calculated to provoke incredulity in hasty minds. Some 
of them are peculiarly likely to excite jealousy, and even dislike; as, for instance, that respecting Vischendorf’s 
Sinaitic manuscript. Add to this the Doctor's imperfect acquaintance with the English language, which renders 
it difficult to understand him; and the very natural reticence with which he shuts up discussion, if he fancies 
his hearer unduly sceptical. Besides, it is always easier for superficial men to object than to believe. For 
ourselves, though we think it far from settled that the Mayer codex of St. Matthew has that extreme antiquity 
which is ascribed to it by Simonides, we are yet disposed to regard it as more ancient than any hitherto known 
manuscript of the New Testament. We firmly believe Simonides to be honourable. Time will probably throw 
light on the matter. If he be really in possession of any of the lost plays of Auschylus, he has only to publish, 
and any scholar will be able to judge of their genuineness. If that be conceded, a foundation will be laid for 
his credit with the public, who will then be prepared to hear of further discoveries. Meanwhile, we consider 
the curious variations of the Mayer Fragments to be worthy of the attention of our readers.” 


FAC-SIMILES OF CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
Epirep By Dr. SImoNIDEs. London; ‘Tribner & Co. 
(The Brighton Observer, December 26th, 1862.) 


“The story that attaches to this work is very remarkable. Dr. Simonides was in Liverpool, and was there 
introduced to Mr. Mayer, a gentleman of large fortune, who has devoted much of his time and money to collecting 
a Museum of curiosities. In the Museum was a confused heap of ancient MSS., some of papyrus and some of 
parchment, which had been purchased from different persons, chiefly from a Mr. Sams, and a gentleman who had 
just returned from Egypt. The mass of MSS. has never been minutely inspected, and the papyri had not been 
unrolled, for the all sufficient reason that no one could decipher the characters and read the contents, Dr. 
Simonides is perhaps the only man in existence who has penetrated the mysteries of the Egyptian priesthood and 
discovered the secret of their writings. He undertook to unroll the manuscripts, and to translate their contents if 
he found them valuable. The task once commenced, he followed it up with great vigour, and, having examined them, 
found that some were very valuable — being no less than portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written by 
Nicholaus, the deacon, who wrote the first Gospel, receiving it by word of mouth from St. Matthew himself. The 
learned world were greatly excited at the news, and awaited the publication of the Fac-similes with great interest. 
But though the fame of Dr. Simonides as a decipherer of ancient MSS. ‘has extended everywhere, so has the 
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imputation of his enemies that he has forged MSS. himself. When, therefore, the Fac-similes were published, 
there were certain persons who at once declared that they were forgeries of Simonides, and refused to accept any 
of the MSS. of Mr. Mayer as genuine. The subject was discussed at the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Cambridge, and so much light was thrown upon the matter, and Dr. Simonides replied so ably to the questions 
of his opponents, that much greater attention is now given to his opinions, and more weight attaches to his 
judgments. At the same time that the discussion upon the authenticity of the Fac-similes was in progress (a 
discussion in which Simonides is accused of having forged the MSS8.), another discussion was proceeding elsewhere, 
in which a MS. written by Simonides some twenty years since was being set up by some of the most learned 
men in Europe as a MS. of the first century. This story is likewise curious. Professor Tischendorf having 
visited the Holy Land, returned to Europe with a voluminous manuscript that he obtained from the library of 
the Monastery of Mount Sinai. This manuscript was a complete copy of the Bible, and Tischendorf, having 
consulted several of his learned friends, came to the conclusion that it was at least 1,800 years old. The Russian 
Government were so delighted at the prospect of increasing the general knowledge of Biblical literature, that 
they voted a sum of £10,000 to print a Fac-simile of the Sinaitic manuscript —the earliest known copy of the 
Bible. The work proceeded, and in time one of the parts fell into the hands of Simonides, who at once recognised 
it as a MS. he had himself executed in his youth for presentation to the Emperor Nicholas, but which had been 
given to a former Bishop of Sinai, a friend of Simonides. He made his assertion public that the great Sinaitic 
MS.—the Codex Sinaiticus—the earliest copy of the Bible, had been written by himself; but Tischendorf, and 
the learned men of Germany, unwilling to stultify themselves by admitting its authorship, refused to recognise the 
claims of Simonides, and continued its publication. Things went on in this way,—some persons believing 
Simonides, some Tischendorf, when suddenly a Greek Archimandrite, with an unpronouncable name, wrote to the 
English papers from Alexandria, corroborating the statement of Simonides, and stating that he remembered 
seeing Simonides engaged in writing out the copy of the Bible in question, in the Ancient Greek characters, 
whilst staying at the monastery of St. Pantelemon, on Mount Athos. This letter was only published about a 
fortnight since, and places Simonides in a most favourable light before the public, for if he can establish his 
assertion in this matter, it makes his other statements more credible; and it proves, moreover, that the very men 
who have pronounced the MSS. Simonides brought from Egypt to be forgeries, are unable to tell whether a MS. 
was written in the nineteenth or the first century. The whole life of Simonides has been one uninterrupted 
romance, and if his reputation should ever be completely established, and his various manuscripts published with 
his own editorial notes, the entire world of archeology will be revolutionised, and the wisdom of the Assyrians 
and the Egyptians made as familiar to us as the books of Horace and Virgil. The Fac-similes of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are very curious in themselves, and give some new readings that clear up many of the doubtful passages, 
whilst other portions convey information of an itneresting character. For instance, we find that the name of 
Barabbas was Jesus, and that the question asked was, ‘Which of these two men wilt thou have,—Jesus Barabbas, 
or Jesus that is called Christ?’—Jesus being a very common name at that period. The well known passage about 
a camel passing through the eye of a needle is found to be—not a camel—but a cable. Other readings are 
still more interesting; but the whole question of the value of Mr. Mayer's papyri turns on their authenticity, and 
judging from these Fac-similes, we do not think there can be any doubt whatever of their genuineness and high 
antiquity.” * é 


* ‘H ary 38 epnnepls enowomoinze mote nab rade :— 

6 “Talking of Greeks, it is noteworthy that within the last few days a work has been published, though 
as yet only privately circulated, that will in due time produce an immense sensation among certain theological and antiquarian 
circles. The author is Dr. Simonides, a Greek gentleman, who has acquired a Huropean celebrity by his erudition and learning, 
and who has furnished to the British Museum some of its most valued manuscripts. This gentleman, who lived a long time 
on Mount Athos, in Greece, has relatives among the monks who inhabit the ancient monasteries there situate. By the aid 
of his relatives he has succeeded in discovering amd obtaining many of the rare manuscripts which haye been hidden for 
centuries among the classic tomes of the monasteries. Some of the documents have an antiquity of more than two thousand 
years, and several of them are written upon parchment made from human skin. But it is not only as the discoverer of the 
Mount Athos antiquities that Dr. Simonides is a remarkable man. His learning and deep knowledge of the Greek language 
and character haye enabled him to decipher manuscripts and inscriptions which have puzzled and defied all former antiquaries, 
and by this means he has been enabled to cast entirely new lights upon various matters of a theological nature. The High 
Church people will be not a little surprised when they learn the nature of Dr. Simonides’ new work, which completely upsets 
many of our established notions, and leads to the instant conviction that a new translation of the Testament is absolutely 
essential. Among the antiquarian treasures in the possession of Dr. Simonides are several MSS., saved from the destruction 
of the Alexandrian library, all of which, and many other extraordinary matters, are fully described in the work, the name 
of which, as it is written in Greek, your correspondent declines to forward, but as it is about to be published by Longman & Co., 
any one will be enabled to consult it who so desires.”—Brighton Observer, April 15th, 1859. 


Among the books that will be published during next month ig one of rare interest to the Biblical student. It is a 
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*Eypapnoay 8 ual Erepa gwAsiova routTwy mept Tov Maiipelou Kadnnog xat mpd Tig exdSocews airod, xal peta Thy Exdocty. 
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ep mavra Ynwooteiow éy th nar’ Exracw fyerépa dmavrice. Nov 38 dvayvnds ual viv vpinv emixpiow wept ric hynerépac 
émiocrodtpatag wept tepoyAvday dsiarpiCic. 

(The Literary Churchman, March 2, 1863.) 
“THE ‘SINAITIC MS’, DR. SIMONIDES, AND HIEROGLYPHICS. 


© EMISTOAIMAIA TIEPI IEPOTAYOIKQN TPAMMATON AIATPIBH. ITAPA KQNETANTINOY SIMQNIAOY AIAAKTOPOS THS 
®IAOSOOIAS K.T.A. K.T.A. K.T.A. (A Brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphic Letters. By Constantine Simonides, 
Ph. D., etc., etc., etc.) London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. Liverpool: A. Holden. 1860. 8vo. pp. 52. 


“The genuineness of the ‘Sinaitic MS.’ is not the only question at issue between Dr. Simonides and the 
literary world. The ‘ Uranius,’ the other ‘Mayer MSS.’, and the papyri, to say nothing of the vast library 
of ancient parchments—four thousand volumes —said to be at the disposal of the learned Greek, are not to 
be set aside without a real investigation. It is hard to believe that Dr. Simonides wrote the entire ‘ Sinaitic 
MS.’; it is infinitely harder to suppose that he forged the ‘four thousand volumes,’ or even any considerable 
number of them. That he has had something to do with them—has manipulated, annotated, acquainted 
himself somehow with the contents of some of them (and undoubtedly the ‘Sinaitic’)—there can, we think, 
be no doubt. The present pamphlet, on the right method of reading hieroglyphics, bears on the whole 
matter of Simonides’ literary character; so that we do not hesitate to call attention to it, reserving our own 
judgment altogether. We asked, in our last number, some explanations from Dr. Simonides, chiefly as to 
the name of Mr. C. Stewart, and the alleged change of certain Greek words in a printed edition of the 
‘Uranius.’ He has not been slow to meet this document, and we have received a note from him, inclosing 
a long vindication. His letter is as follows:— . 


“© OiAraTteE, 

“ Aienbe viv Emioronny rou, xal Emitdyuvoy tiv Inrorieuciy adriic. “Opa dF nal Ey TH TWapapThmart To 
Mépevovoc ev cenids A’ vi mweph rou *'2¢ Emot Bonet’ gut, xal ele re SEovra. prdvos yap elui ual of dvrimadol pou 
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‘Ey Aovdlvw ri 8/15 oeBp. 1868. *O deb Zee, 
K, ZIMQNIAHS. 
“CPayriturey Tay mewrov Siw apiOudav rod Méavovos mwénta cor Nd Tov rayudporeiov. 


“The Memnon duly arrived, and we make the following extract from it, premfsing that the words in 
the original are, it is stated, so nearly obliterated by age, that only a few of the letters (in that passage) 
are clearly legible; and those few might be read in various ways. The document itself has not been touched; 
the only question seems to be as to the interpretation of it. The Memnon is an antiquarian journal, of 
which Simonides was editor, published at Munich, in Greek and German, The passage is as follows:— 


“B(N]TP[I]2[1] SYN[EPPA]¥[A] BIBAO[I]= xat [2]EM[O]IA[OK]E[T]. 


fac-simile of perhaps the oldest scriptural manuscript in the world, being nothing less than the original Gospel of St. Matthew, 
as written by Nicholas, the seventh deacon, at the dictation of the Apostle, in the fifteenth year of the Christian era. The 
history of the MS. is very curious. St, Matthew dictated his gospel to Nicholas in the Greek language, and this original 
MS. was copied seven times during the life of the Apostle by Hermodorus, one of the earliest disciples. After the death 
of the Apostle it was again copied several times, one of these copies being especially sent, for the ‘avoidance of scandal,’ 
to the Christians of the Cnidian Chersonese. These copies of Hermodorus were the sources from which the various 
manuscripts of St. Matthew’s Gospel were derived. The original remained with Nicholas of Antioch, as is related by Thodorus 
the deacon, and Dionysias of Libra; and this identical MS., or rather fragments of it, was discovered in a coffin, in Egypt, 
by the Rey. Mr. Stobart, who brought it, together with many others, to England, in 1856. Some of the MSS. he sold to 
the British Museum, where they remain to the present day, unrolled and undeciphered, but the remainder he disposed of to 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, who entrusted the deciphering of them to the well-known Dr. Simonides. Among the rolls of papyrus 
was the one in question, and it is identified as being the original copy of the Gospel, in consequence of its bearing the 
inscription, ‘The writing by the hand of Nicholas, the deacon, at the dictation of Matthew.’ This is not the whole of the 
inscription, but sufficient has been said to show that the publication of these fragments is of the deepest interest to the literary 
and scientific world, while to the Biblical student it must possess the greatest importance, as it furnishes a purer text than 
any known version of the Gospel, supplies several lost verses, and clears up many obscure and disputed passages. Whilst 
touching on antiquities, let it be noticed that an inscription, lately found in the ruins of Thyatira, informs us that the Apostle 
Matthew Wis the son of Alpheus and Rebecca,—that he was born at Gennesareth, in Galilee, B. 0c. 24,—that he first adopted 
Christianity in his fifty-first year, when his Great Master was in his twenty-eighth year,—that he lived to the extreme old 
age of 106, perishing at Hierapolis, in Parthia, after having preached the Gospel to the Parthians and Medes for many years. 
The inscription gives the genealogy of the Apostle in full, and details all the principal events in his life, thus supplying 
information hitherto totally unknown to the Christian world.”—Brighton Observer, July 26th, 1861. 
I 
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“The letters in brackets are supplied, and the statement against Simonides is that, in his first interpretation 
of the passage, he supplied different letters, so as to produce KAT EMHN IAEAN. This is quite a question 
of scholarship, and not of fraud; but again we say we give no opinion without seeing the MS. for ourselves.” 


Kal rocatra nal te ray NarGiv. “Eypabé coos 5 mepl rig advice imobécems nat 6 nadnynrig (THY “EAAnvinay ypanmaroy 
rou by 7H “EdpCovpyn TMavemsornytov) Imdvyng BA&Htog thy Oe Thy EmtrroAny :— 


Unrversity, Eprypuren, 14th December. 


“Dear Srr,— Accept my best thanks for your Treatise on Hieroglyphics, which I have read with great 
pleasure. I certainly believe, with you, that many of the Egyptian monuments ought to be interpreted 
allegorically ; but, nevertheless, I think Champollion made a great discovery, and proved it scientifically, though 
it has likely been extravagantly and exclusively used by Lepsias and others. 

“J was not aware that the books’ of Cheremon and Dionysias Magnes were extant. Where can I find 
the passages you refer to? Are they in MS., or have they been published ? 


“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN T. BLACKIE.” 

"Eye $2 dvaywus aire amhytnce aire Tade:— 

olarart,—Acpévng Beldunv nat dvéyrwv why iuerépay emizroriy, nat Aéyo cor BAevOspws, Ors 6 coldinrog Tapemodrrov 
2Abav wal yapyarioag maimpoy Thy Alyumriaxiy apyasstnra dmindev? Ob 32 pues’ abriv erOovres, Exdrvlay pevdoroyia civ 
Annberay, nal Wn pesrépyovrar thy emiothany Go amdcny. 

‘O Xatphuwy ywotis av mapa Toic apyatos, ovma) 2£ed00n, wo ovdE 6 KXeEvwopic, ovds Td dAoy Thc wept ‘Tepoyruginay 
morutiou SenablSror cuyypudiic Tov “Qpamddrwyes. 

TR cuyypdppara storey civ adaAag aAAwW iy th nord Tanaorlny provi rod aytov B46Co ayanarupbevra, xeras 
Rott dvindora. Exdidow 9 ara zyd, ual civ Exdoow adrdv mporropedta mpd moddod. Tipenynbicera: 3& mdyrov o 
“Qpamdrray edbdg prea tiv Endoow, ay Erxarws dvendrula dv cB Tov Mailépou Alyumriana Mouceim “EAAnuKay cuyypapay, 


yooriv te nad poy, wad ye nal ab Edngeepides mpd modrcv éxoworoingay. 


*Ey AsCepqrouAn TH K, SIMQNIAHS. 
6/18 Aexeu. rod Erovg 1860. 


Kal vatra pty bya Tote HonvTnca, ZU d2 dvayvwOs uat +ade:— 
“To the Editor of the Daily News. 


“Srr,—The remarks made in your leading article of Thursday, upon the present state of the British 
Museum, and especially of the Lycian and Egyptian antiquities, have given very great satisfaction and pleasure 
to all persons taking an interest in such subjects with whom I am acquainted. What is needed in the 
Lycian and Egyptian saloons is, not more room, but more knowledge. For some time past I have been 
giving my attention to hieroglyphics; and it is perfectly startling to find that during the sixty years the 
Rosetta Stone has been known to the learned such small progress has been made in the art of interpreting 
Egyptian inscriptions. Not one single inscription has ever yet been interpreted by the followers of Champollion— 
all that has been accomplished resolving itself into conjectural translations of portions of hieroglyphical writings. 
The value that attaches to these translations may be inferred from the fact that all the interpretations have 
been made on the supposition that the ancient language of Egypt and the Coptic are similar, which is not 
the case, Coptic having no more resemblance to Egyptian than English has to French. There is only one 
key to the language of ancient Egypt—the works of the priest Cheremon, who wrote three hundred books 
on the subject. A fragment of these works was some time since discovered by Mr. Birch, and a Paper on 
the topic was read by that gentleman before the Royal Society of Literature,* which was published in the 
third volume of the second series of the Transactions, page 385. But it was reserved for Dr. Simonides 
to discover the entire works of Cheremon, and these he has now in his possession. By their careful study 
he has rendered the reading of hieroglyphics, and of inscriptions in the hieratic and demotic characters, a 
matter of comparatively little difficulty. Through his kindness and instruction I have myself made some small 
advance in a knowledge of the Egyptian language and characters, and being perfectly satisfied of his thorough 


+O xdpiog Bipyiog (Birch) dvexdavtev obdéy rod Xatphpeovos Avéndorov prépos, AAA 9, we wep 6 TlETEnc avadéeper EY 
cive exdedouévn adrod cuyypimpars emtyeypapprtvn olrage “Big Thy ‘Omtpou “Inidda "Ekhynoig “Imdwou Tpamparinot rod 
rlértou.” “Opa d2 ob roiiro éy cerids 123 cig Atwliaviig mparng endireme, yevorérns ro 1812 bmi Podoppédou “Epmadyvov. 
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and complete mastery of the subject, and having had frequent opportunities during the last three years of 
witnessing the facility with which he reads and translates both the demotic and hieroglyphical writings, I can 
only express my regret that some means have not been adopted to secure his services in the interpreting of 
the various monuments of Egyptian antiquities preserved in the Museum. The remark in your article, that 
it is desirable to have some explanation attached ‘to the antiquities in the Museum, is one that is made by 
nearly every visitor; but how can this explanation be given until a knowledge is obtained of the nature and 
character of the antiquities themselves ? 
“T am, etc., ‘ 
“A STUDENT OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES.” « 


a , reer) ~ 4. . See ~ ~ x 
Tpog tovrorg de mracw, w pirate, avayvoo, we emrimerpoy TOU Gov Adyou ual tiv ELiig Tov cov Stuovidov EMIT TONY PALM ¥ 
amayrncw, xab xaravohoeig apxovytws 7d prox Onpiv rig ~uxiig ray dyrimahoy rod ypdpovres. "Eors dé de :— 


“THE MAYER MANUSCRIPTS. 
“TiveRPooLt, December 13, 1861. 

“To reply to your rambling criticism upon my recent publication would require talents of a very different 
order from any which I may possess, as I cannot meet raillery and satire by corresponding abuse, and as 
I have to depend upon the translation of my ideas into a language whose idiom is so different to my own. 
I understand enough of your article to acquire the conviction that it contains no critical investigation of the 
merits of a work which can only be examined in a quiet and deliberate manner, and which cannot be disposed 
of, as you seem to imagine, in the flippant and off-hand style in which you may with impunity handle a 
‘third-rate novel; and as you have thought proper to occupy nearly half your article with your version of my 
antecedents, it will be as well for me in the first place to challenge you to a proof of the matters which 
you allege against me as ‘certain,’ and which I once for all repel as utterly false. The little biography you 
have been pleased to draw up for me, is abridged from the account given in the late Mr. Sotheby’s (a) 
‘Principia Typographica’; and if, in alluding to statements made by you, I in any degree amplify your 
version, warrant will be found for so doing in the work referred to. If you have any curiosity to know 
theeplace of my birth, I may tell you that I was born in the town of Hydra, in the island of Hydra, on the 
5th of November, a.p. 1820. My father’s family came from Stagira, my mother’s from Syme; and if you 


(a) TH avdpi coirw plo Eypaba Enrav rAdyov Sia Tag uar epeod Pevdoroying abrov, nal ae, Tog girotg airod yapiLonevoc 
Eyparpe, pandéy adrig eidde, “Hy de odt0g Gbimabéorares, ual dupirog 7d wapdmay, nai Emimoraios ey mact, wat pondev pandapeaic 
imaupieirc yryydcumy SY 8 nal morrd dpyata Eyypapa xal cuyypdumara eoymdricey sivas vea, wal moAAd ad mari vee, 
dpytia, dyrabaic, eutipube, xabdoe daredelyOn Urrepo. Ai 32 mpds abriv ypapticar ual orarsioas rpeig emiororal aide siciv. 


‘ “14, CALEDONIA STREET, LiveRPooL, January 31st, 1861. 


“ Srr,—My attention has just been called to your remarks upon my character, in your ‘Principia Typographica,’ which 
I had not heard of before. - I wish to know whether you are willing to retract, or to prove them, before I take further 
steps in the matter. . 
“Yours obediently, ' 
“Ss. L. SoruusBy, Esq., Wellington Street, Strand.” “C, SIMONIDES. 
“SUNFIELD Hovusr, Formpy, March 8th, 1861. 


“Srr,—I wrote to you on the 31st of January, upon the subject of your remarks upon my character in the ‘ Principia 
Typographica.’ I have had no reply, and shall be glad to know if you have received ‘the letter. 


“Yours obediently, 
“C, SIMONIDES.” 
“95, GRANVILLE SQUARE, PENTONYILLE, W.C. 
> ? ? 
, \ ” , ~ Z Ve as ’ \ h Yair? ~ ~ y , 
**Kupie, Aig Eypasba oO Cnray Aoyoy MEPL wy Xuysen dvardeta mpd xpovwy Har ELLOU Eypanbas Tog psAoig cov Kaprloevas, 
Ann oddiv axis Hyetpas mrhvrncas, nal vor gapirOoy aurd Acs patives. 
“Hn 38 ypddw co xal rplrov ual redevratev, xa) mpoxare ce, iva amodeiing rag ar’ Eov Jevdoroyiag cov, h dvaxarions 
abrac Sr Arrws Simard tye ce xarapnvicw évdmriov rig avOpwmdenros ody? bvoy ag avalayuyroy ouxoddytny nal ey mdon 
S é (js p ! 
xaxia BvreOpapeprévev, BAAR xaradiiw oe nal Simarrinds. “Eppwos. 


€ K, ZIMQNIAHS, 
«Ry Adve tH 6/18 Adyodrrov 186]. 


“S$. L. Sormesy, Esq.,.Wellington Street, Strand.” 
"O dtp obreg eredeira Suoruydgr Sev nal sic xavadiakens dmnrrdyn' tov 08 xpdvov sig TereuThig aired oix oldu 
axpibaic. 


* Vide The Daily News, August 21, 1861 London. 
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think the authenticity of the Papyri which you have professed to review will be at all confirmed by the antiquity 
of the family of the individual who happened to unroll them, I shall be happy to furnish you with particulars 
of my genealogy, embracing on my father’s side no less than thirty-seven bishops and archbishops. ‘ The 
old gentleman,’ my late uncle, to whom you facetiously allude, was Benedict, the confidential adviser and 
spiritual father of John Capo-d’Istrias; and, after his death, Superior of the Monastery St. Pantelemon (Rosicon), 
in Mount Athos; and enquiries made there, or of Gregorius, recently Patriarch of Constantinople, would 
convince you that he was not the unknown man you would have your readers imagine. So much for the 
not very important matter of my genealogy. 

“I now come to your charges. In reply to the first of these, I never produced at Athens, or elsewhere, 
any copy of Homer with the Commentary of Eustathius: the only MS. of that author I have ever shewn 
is that now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps; and I have no doubt that gentleman will allow its 
collation for the purpose of ascertaining, once and for ever, whether it contains ‘the text and errors of Wolff.’ 
That-this is the copy alluded to may be easily ascertained by a reference to No. 929 of the Athenian 
journal Aon, in which the meeting for the purpose of discussing this and other MSS, is reported. (A 
copy of this journal is in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps.) 

“ Secondly, I have the MS. of Sanconiathon, at my father's house in Syme. I did intend to publish it 
in Constantinople, and was only deterred by the expense of printing it in that city. I am now ready to 
publish it in London, if it be desired. Some of my enemies, haying declared in the Athenian journal Pandora 
that a gentleman, who disbelieved in its existence, would give 10,000 drachms to see it, I inserted a notice 
in the Hlpis, at Athens, and the Telegraph of the Bosphorus, at Constantinople, that if he would deposit in 
any Greek bank 8,000 drachms, he might take 2,000 for his expenses, and come to Constantinople to see 
it, and that I would allow him a month for this purpose; but he has never appeared. 

“Thirdly, I did declare, and I now take the opportunity of repeating, that I have extremely important MSS. 
connected with hieroglyphics, viz., ten Books of Horus (commonly called Horapollo), including the two books 
already well known and often edited. hese are written on papyrus; and I also possess a palimpsest copy of 
two of the same books, but of a different translation. Also the Dictionary of Cheremon,—Hieroglyphic, Demotic, 
and Greek; and the work of Chenophis, which gives a philosophical explanation of the hieroglyphical characters. 

“Fourthly, I did publish in the Telegraph of the Bosphorus explanations of the hieroglyphics on some 
Egyptian figures, the property of M. Cayol and of Stephanus Caratheodoris; these explanations I gave simply 
as a matter of friendship, and the latter gentleman made me a present of the figure I had examined, which, 
with the articles from the newspapers above mentioned, I have now with me. Whether the explanations 
given accord with the original can be ascertained by any of those gentlemen who accept the challenge which 
you will find at the conclusion of my letter. The history of this and most of the other charges which you 
have made is borrowed from the testimony of one Dr. Mordtmann, who is so freely quoted in the article 
by Mr. Sotheby before referred tc. It will be well if you lay before your readers such information respecting 
this gentleman as will convince them that he deserves the incontrovertible character for veracity which these 
quotations assume him to possess. It is on his authority that your next statement is founded, that ‘I did 
not exhibit some Cuneiform inscriptions in MS. with a transcript in Phoenician, and it is further stated 
that his knowledge of the alphabets of these languages enabled him to decide that the MS. was not written 
in those characters at all. In reply to this, I can only say that Dr. Mordtmann did not at that time know 
anything of those languages, and, moreover, that the MS. in question is now in the library of Sir T. Phillipps, 
and can bear its mute witness to the correctness of my original statement. 

“Fifthly, The History of Armenia alluded to is that of Kleandros of Philadelphia, written in the time of 
Justinian, a copy of which, of about the fourteenth century, I had in my possession in Constantinople, and 
shewed to several of the Armenian residents. I published the Preface to this work, and also fac-similes of the 
inscriptions in Armenian and Greek which it contained. The latter were lithographed at the establishment 
of M. Cayol, and I have a copy of them by me, An inspection of these will show that the proper 
names are such as are to be easily met with as Armenian in the works of Strabo and Appian. Tigranes, 
son of Artaxius, Zariadres, &c., are familiar names of men; Tegrans-certa, Artaxata, Sophene, &c., (a) of 
places: and there is no foundation whatever for the assertion, ‘that through my clumsiness they happen 
not to be Armenian.’ 

“ixthly, Your lively description of my ‘ burrowing in the hole’ would lose somewhat of its zest if your 
readers were informed that the hole was a deep well-like excavation, into which no one could enter but by 
a cord and a basket, and in which neither myself nor any of the gentlemen who witnessed the operations 
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would have trusted ourselves. Much more was expected than the discovery of the MS. of the Koran referred 
to; but I had my own reasons for not wishing that all which I foresaw might come to light should fall into 
Turkish hands, and I discouraged further search by all the means in my power. M. Cayol published a 
long article on my discoveries at the house of Ismail Pacha, in the Journal de Constantinople. This will be 
found, I believe, under the date of August, 1851. 

“Seventhly, The next allegation is that the MS. exhibited to the Royal Society of Literature as Cuneiform 
and Greek did not conform to the description I gave of it. As this is the same MS. to which you have 
already made allusion, I have only to repeat my assertion, that if any qualified scholar will inspect it in 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library, he will find that the Cuneiform characters are of exactly the same form as 
those hitherto discovered, and that the Phenician (not Greek, as erroneously stated by you) interlineation is 
a translation of the Cuneiform, not to be despised by those who are endeavouring to read the inscriptions 
at Nineveh. I believe I haye now touched upon all the phases of my history to which you have been 
pleased to allude. I have not space to enter here upon the question of the authenticity of Uranius, but it 
may as well be stated that I am prepared to meet any number of qualified scholars in London or elsewhere 
to discuss its authenticity, and to hear any strictures they may wish to express. 

“The list of fragments of works written upon papyrus, and unrolled by me at Mr. Mayer’s Museum, is 
correct. These papyri are all at Liverpool, and can be examined by those interested in the subject, by a 
proper application to Mr. Mayer. Their number and importance is in your eyes a crime, which unfortunately 
it is not in my power to extenuate. That you should haye come to an @ priori decision that, from my 
presumed antecedents, they are not genuine, is an error which I think you will live to regret; and I am 
sure that those who are really interested in paleography will prefer the result of their own inspection to the 
ipse dixit of a writer who has never even seen what he writes of with so much confidence. It is to be regretted 
that you see no cause for thankfulness to God in the discovery of the earliest MSS. of the New Testament 
extant; and I fear Mr. Tischendorf came in for a share of your animadversions for the praise which he 
offered to God for his discovery of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus.’ 

“Tt is impossible here to discuss the question of the date of the portrait of St. Matthew, or of the 
forms of the letters upon which you have pronounced so emphatic an opinion; these matters will receive the 
attention of scholars, who will perhaps devote to them a little more time, learning, and research than you 
can be expected to afford, and it is possible that you may regret having taken so definite a position on 
grounds so slight. As, however, you have assumed the post of instructor to the unlearned public, perhaps you 
will inform them in your next number on what authority you make the monstrous assertion, that ‘it may 
not be generally known, but it is an undoubted fact, that no MSS. of any kind, if we except the Hieratic 
papyri, are known to ascend to the first or second centuries.’ What will your readers think when they are 
told that they have only to refer to ‘Silvestre’s Paleography’ to find that you have made the trifling error 
of half-a-dozen centuries, and that they may inspect in that work fac-similes of Greek MSS. on papyrus of as 
early a date as the third century before the Christian Era, viz., Ist. One of part of Dioscorides, second or 
third centuries B.c. 2nd. Fragments of Homer, &c., third century B.c. 3rd. A petition to Ptolemy, second 
century B.c. 4th. A musical treatise found at Herculaneum, first century B.c. 5th. A cursive MS. of the 
second century a.p. ‘This gross and fundamental error may perhaps show on what sort of evidence you would 
crush out of existence documents which will nevertheless assert their right to critical investigation, and will 
hardly be pronounced spurious on the strength of your declamation, however impetuous. 

“T should have liked, had the space which I expect to be allotted been greater, to have touched 
on the last of your remarks; but I think I have said enough to show the public that your matter is not 
reliable: and I have now a word to add, in conclusion, as to your manner. This is intemperate, vindictive, 
unchristian. You adopt a scriptural euphemism to veil the name of liar which you seek to fasten upon 
me, and you present as facts, to a public which has no means of checking your assertions, a mass of e« parte 
statements which I have easy means of controverting. This is not the temper in which to review a work, 
the sole object of which is to present to the English public fresh information on an all-important subject; 
and I should be sorry, though no one could be surprised, were I to reply in the same spirit. 

“Lastly, to bring to an issue the various questions concerning the Interpretation of Hieroglyphics and 
Cuneiform Letters which have been raised by you and by your contemporaries, I hereby challenge those who 
are learned in these matters to a public discussion of the subject in London, at as early a period as can 
be arranged. Let any monument in the British Museum be selected, bearing inscriptions in either of these 
forms; and I will give, in writing, my interpretation of the same in the original languages and in Greek, 
with my authorities for such interpretation. Any committee of literary men who may be appointed shall 
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also take the same inscription, and deal with it in the same manner, and the results of our investigation 
shall then be placed side by side before the public for their examination. An opportunity will thus be afforded 
for testing the real knowledge which is possessed upon these subjects, and those who believe me to have 
erroneous ideas will have the means of confuting me. 

“T beg to request your insertion of this letter in your journal of the 2lst instant, 


* And remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“C, SIMONIDES. 


«Pp, §.—Since my letter was written, I have seen, in the Atheneum of December the 14th, a letter from 
Mr. Stobart, in which that gentleman appears anxious to disclaim any previous property in the Greek MSS. 
which I have unrolled for Mr. Mayer. It was impossible that I should be able to speak from my own 
knowledge as to the sources from which Mr. Mayer obtained his papyri, and I was dependent upon his 
information; he was under the impression that all which were deposited in one case were purchased from 
Mr. Stobart, and all in another from Mr. Sams. As, however, no accurate distinction has been made, it is, 
probably, almost impossible now to ascribe each papyrus to its original owner. Besides a considerable number 
of rolls which contain only Demotic characters, it will be remembered that I have unrolled two which contain 
Demotic writing and Greek translation, and three very large fragments of Hieratic writing only. It would 
puzzle Mr. Stobart or any other gentleman to tell, from the external appearance of a roll, in what language 
the whole of its contents would prove to be, as in very many instances several different documents are contained 
one within the other. ‘There are several papyri not yet unrolled in Mr. Mayer's Museum, which may afford 
confirmation of my remarks.” 


[“ To this note we have only one or two words to add. The facts about M. Simonides given in our 
article were published in Germany, five or six years ago, and were not contradicted; they were reproduced 
in England, two or three years ago, and were not then corrected. We treated these statements, therefore, as 
public property—gave them as we found them—and our readers can now judge whether the attempt to 
qualify them has been successful in any material point. Last week we disposed of the misconception of our 
meaning about the age of ancient manuscripts. We were speaking of the fac-similes of M. Simonides, and 
our words could have no other meaning than that no such manuscripts are known to ascend so high as the 
first or second century. Dr. Mordtmann can defend himself; he is certainly one of the most learned men 
alive; and, as a linguist, has no rivals except Lord Strangford and Mr. Alison, our minister at Teheran. 
We will not affront him by a word in his defence against such an assailant. If M. Simonides is willing 
to exhibit his documents, in London, let him write to Mr. Norris, Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
We have no doubt the Society will give him a hearing, as the press has given him one.”] 


Em O8 roils TeAsuTaioig ToD ExdOTOU phuacw eypasba cade s— 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
“ Lonpon, January 8th, 1862. 

“JT have to thank you for inserting in your paper of December 2lst my answer to your review of the 
work I have just edited, containing the fac-similes of the Mayer MSS. I have now only a few words to add, 
in reply to the editorial note you appended thereto. You state that the ‘facts about M. Simonides, given 
in our article, were published in Germany, five or six years ago, and were not contradicted; they were 
reproduced in England, two or three years ago, and were not then corrected.’ 

“To this I have to say that I wrote at the time to the German newspaper that gave birth to the 
ealumnies, and contradicted them in the most emphatic manner. That contradiction was not published, owing 
to influences to which I need not now refer; but I otherwise exerted myself, in every possible manner, to 
make public my denial of those statements, and in at least one instance my denials came under your own 
notice. Some short time since you were so kind as to notice, not unfavourably, a work of mine, then just 
published, entitled ‘The four Theological Writings of Nicholas, Bishop of Methone, etc.” which contained 
refutations of many of the German false statements: and at the same time you reviewed a biographical 
memoir of myself, written by an English gentleman who possesses a personal knowledge of the facts, which 
memoir contains a sketch of my life and labours, correct in every essential particular. With this biography 
before you, which completely answers the German fabrications, I think it unfair of you to say they have never 
been contradicted; and I now call your reviews to your mind in order to induce you to do me the justice 
of admitting that the German calumnies have been contradicted both by myself and friends, and that you fell 
into an error by saying ‘they were reproduced in England, two or three years ago, and were not then corrected.’ 


: 
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“With regard to your concluding remark, recommending the exhibition of the documents before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, I have to say that the documents are not mine to exhibit. They are Mr. Mayer's, and with 
him rests the power of exhibition. My connexion with the Mayer MSS. is confined to unrolling them, 
deciphering them, and editing the work containing their fac-similes. Permit me to add, that I have the 
greatest respect for the Royal Asiatic Society, and should feel honoured if they would inspect the MSS. in 
my possession. I may conclude by observing that I propose, probably during the present month, to exhibit 
in London a collection of such treasures of antiquity as I have now with me in this country, that they may 


be inspected and freely examined by the learned of all the English Societies. 
“C. SIMONIDES.” 


[““M. Simonides appears to consider that the German accusations were contradicted by a letter to a 
newspaper which that newspaper never printed, and the particular statement of Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s book, by 
Mr. Stewart’s little pamphlet. That is not our opinion, or the world’s opinion. We never heard of 
M. Simonides’ unpublished letter, and Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet was not a contradiction by M. Simonides himself. 
We are sorry to see that he declines the initiative in procuring an exhibition of the MSS. in dispute before 
the Royal Asiatic Society.”] 


"Eypaste 38 ual 6 Kupios Kdpodog Sreovaprog ra eExddrn tod “AOnyalou dvaywig +d dyna avTod ev TH Tapaypadw ToD 
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whe tvvolag Tov TE PLE OLEVOD avriig, ag ode :— 

“Myr. C. B. Stewart writes to say that he has in Granville Square a quantity of Simonides MSS., which 
he is willing to exhibit, We have no doubt of the fact. But the thing just now required is, that 
M. Simonides should procure an exhibition, before the competent tribunal of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
Mayer MSS., which he has recently produced in fac-simile. The authenticity of M. Simonides’ collection is 
not in debate; only the authenticity of the particular fragments said to exist in Liverpool. The special 
question has put aside the general.”—The Atheneum, No. 1788, February 1st, 1862. 


il “To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


“Sm,—It is with great diffidence that I venture to take part in the correspondence that has appeared 
in your columns, relative to the Fac-similes of Mr. Mayer’s MSS., published by Dr. Simonides. I should 
not now take up my pen had you not alluded to my biography of Simonides in your last number, and did 
I not think that you have done me some injustice. In fact, I have a grievance, and it is this:—in your 
review of the Fac-similes you gave a biography of Simonides, the materials for which you obtained, as you 
admitted in a subsequent number of the Atheneum, from German newspapers, published five or six years 
ago. Two years since I published a biography of Simonides, and in more than one place expressed my 
readiness to authenticate my statements. My biography you kindly noticed in your paper, at the time it was 
published,— for which notice I have now to thank you,—but why should you utterly ignore in 1861 the 
biography you had noticed in 1859, and pass me by to give credence to the anonymous and loose statements 
of German newspapers. For twenty years I have, in a humble, but, I hope, useful capacity, been engaged 
on the English press, and, surely, statements published by me, with my name to them, and with corrborative 
proofs to back them up, are more reliable than any unauthenticated statements of anonymous correspondents 
in foreign newspapers. In this I think you did me some wrong; but if you will give me space in your 
next number for this letter, my grievance will be redressed, and, for myself, I shall be amply satisfied. 

“Permit me now to say a few words about my friend Simonides, with whom it has been my privilege 
to be on terms of close intimacy for many years. The editorial note appended to the letter of Simonides, 
in the Atheneum of last week, leads to the inference that Simonides shows a disinclination to exhibit the 
manuscripts in his possession. I can assure you that such is not the case. He is ever ready to show 
his manuscripts, and numerous other archeeological treasures, to those who feel an interest in such matters. 
During many months a week seldom passed without his exhibiting some portion of his extraordinary collection 
at the house of my brother. Not only all my own friends, and all my brother’s friends, but their friends, 
and their friend’s friends, to the remotest degree, have had numerous opportunities of inspecting the manuscripts 
and curiosities of Simonides, who himself, as far as his very indifferent English would permit, has given 
explanations of them. TI enclose you my brother's address, and any gentleman you, Mr. Editor, may put 
in communication with him will be made heartily welcome to an examination of as many of the Simonides 
Manuscripts as he can find time to inspect. A part of his collection—several chests full—are now in London, 
and among them are the lost works of Horapollo and Democles, and portions of the works of Cheremon 
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and Chenophis; in fact, there is such a mass of MSS. that if my friend had employed a factory he could 
not have manufactured them in a lifetime, much less have produced them from his own pen, as has been 
insinuated. After this I hope you will no longer entertain the idea that Simonides is disinclined to permit 
his archeological treasures to be examined. 

“In conclusion, I may add that the high opinion I entertained of Dr. Simonides as a gentleman and 
a man of honour, at the time I published his biography, has in no way diminished during the two years 
that have elapsed. I know him to be utterly incapable of committing the disgraceful deeds imputed to him, 
and firmly believe that the truth and value of his statements and discoveries will, ere long, be universally 


admitted and recognised. : 
“T am, Sir, yours, etc., 


“ CHARLES STEWART.” 


“THE MAYER MSS. 
“Lonpon, February 3rd, 1862. 

' “T have a very few remarks to make in reply to your paragraph last week. As I have before said, 
the MSS. in question are Mr. Mayer’s property, and in his Museum at Liverpool, where any one who is 
desirous of inspecting them can do so. As to my producing them before a meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which you consider is the ‘thing just now required, I am quite willing, with Mr. Mayer’s sanction, 
to do so; and they will doubtless be very carefully inspected by other paleographers, both English and 
foreign: but before I take any steps in this matter myself, the result of a previous examination of my MSS. 
must be given to the world. So long ago as May 25, 1853, two Committees were appointed by the Royal 
Society of Literature (see Athen. June 11, 1853); one, to report on my translation of a few lines of hieroglyphics 
on the Sarcophagus of Alexander, in the British Museum, which was duly submitted to them by me; the 
other, to give their opinion upon several Greek MSS. then in my possession. From that time to the present, 
no report from the two Committees has, as far as I am aware, been published; and, in common justice, 
these reports must be given in full before I take any trouble in submitting fresh MSS. to a similar Society. 

“TJ claim the publication of these Reports as a right; and when this has taken place, you will not 


find me shrinking from the most full investigation of all that I have advanced. 
“C. SIMONIDES.” 


a 


Tiv Emicroany rod gidarnOovg Ch. Stewart mapedoue ti Anon 6 éxdorng tov “AOnvatov, brag ph elon rods EavTOD 
warpwvac, Tog nal maong xaniag eiperac, Tove aitd 9 Emroincay nual cf ro DUAaKos, ual of Tov Tapbevdvog ual of rovrmy 
Genosor xa yap &mravres OUT Tie adriic KEpapeiag dvres, cuvdualoucw wet wave) Levorn nal draraiv, we ewecydtwy amedelyOn, 
Grr orm cupepépsr absoigr rorrag yap ocmoudatag emiorords amépprpay cura didtt mode mepieyouciy aAnOciac, av pata 
tort xual n akiig:— 

“To the Editor of the Parthenon. 

“Srr,—I have only recently seen, by the kindness of one of my Greek friends, the letter signed 
S. Nicolaides, which appeared in the Parthenon of February . 25th, 1863. I am sorry you published that 
letter, after the discreditable way in which the writer contradicted himself at the Meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature,* as I think none even of my opponents would desire such evidence for the support of their 
cause. As, however, you have printed his letter, I must ask you, in justice to me, to publish my reply, 
which I have shortened as much as possible. 

“To spare you details which are not at all suited to your paper, I shall not enter into many particulars 
as to the life of my accuser, but refer you to M. Giannakopulos, Greek Consul in Liverpool, M. Narkissos 
Morphinos, Archimandrite of the Greek Church, London, Basileios Moros, Archimandrite of the Greek Church, 
Manchester, and M. Francopulos, Greek Consul in Manchester, any of whom will, I have. no doubt, satisfy 
you as to the real character of M, Nicolaides. It is sufficient for me here to mention the reasons which 
have induced him to come forward and make his false statements against me— 

“1. Because I have openly exposed his unfair dealings with me in suppressing my name in the extensive 
notes which I added, at his request, to his work of ‘The Commentary on the New Testament,’ the authorship 
of which was well known to many gentlemen in Liverpool, and can be abundantly proved, if necessary. 

“2. Because I would not lend him money, as I had done before, when he was in difficulties. 

“3. Because I notified, as I was bound to do, to the bishops in Macedonia and Thessalia, the fact 
of the degradation from office, on account of heinous offences, of this Samurn Spyrtos, alias 8. NicoLarss, 
at a time when he was about to return into those parts. 


* Report of Meeting of R. S. L. See Literary Review, February 14th, 1863. 
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“4, Because I was compelled to write to the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, to suspend the clerk of 
that Church, who was engaged in a secret correspondence with. Nicolaides, for the abstraction of a MS. of 
St. Gregorius Palamas, and because I succeeded in frustrating their intentions. 

“5. Because he thinks that I have used my influence with my countrymen in England to prevent 
their entering into fresh subscriptions for him, they having already subscribed £400 to get him out of the 
country, which he did not apply to the purpose intended. : 

“Lastly. He is angry with Mr. Mayer and with me, because he fancies that I dissuaded Mr. Mayer 
from completing the purchase of some ecclesiastical robes which belonged to him. 


“Thus have I very briefly given the reasons which I believe to influence this man against me; and 
I will now reply to the statements he has made. 

“For the documents which prove my statements as to the time and place of my birth to have been 
correct I must refer you to the letter of M. Dracaches, in the Guardian of the 18th February, 1863. A 
full account of my parentage was given by Kallinikos, in five books containing archeological letters from 
me, which he printed at Moscow, in 1853, and again at Odessa, in 1854, copies of which are in my possession.* 
He cannot know my parents, for these reasons:—He was in Thessalonica, as he states, from 1839 to 1853; 
he could not visit during that time, if he were Archdeacon and First Secretary, (!!) small islands having no 
connexion with his metropolis; before 1859 my parents were for some years in Egypt, and after that 
date, Nicolaides, having been condemned in Constantinople, was sent thence a prisoner to Mount Athos, where 
he was kept in close custody, till the breaking out of the Russian War, when he contrived to escape. [If he 
has seen my parents it must have been in a vision, and I should like him to describe to me their personal 
appearance. | 

“In the third place, he says that he was Archdeacon and First Secretary of the Metropolis of Salonica: 
my reply is, that he is altogether ignorant of the ancient Greek language, and cannot even write a letter 
in it without grave errors, and it is therefore utterly impossible for him to haye fulfilled the latter office. 
I much doubt if he were Deacon in 1839, when he would only be sixteen years old; for, according to the 16th 
Canon of the Council of Carthage, the 6th Canon of the 6th Synod, and the 14th and 15th Canons of the 
Countil of Neo-Cwsarea, etc., etc., no one can be Archdeacon before the twenty-fifth year of his age. He 
says that he has five times visited Mount Athos. This may be true, or not; one thing I do know—that 
he made a long visit there, unwillingly, as a prisoner, and that any other visits were not made for literary 
purposes, as he has not the requisite knowledge; and that he has made no catalogue of the contents of 
the libraries, though he may have copied one of the ordinary catalogues at Mount Athos, which are of little 
value, on account of the number of books which have been lost, or have perished, since they were compiled., 
I myself made an extensive catalogue, of which I sent copies to the Patriarch Constantius, and Alexander 
Stourtzas, and a part of it to Andreas Mouravieff, the General of the late Emperor Nicolas; portions of this 
catalogue have already been published. 

“The statement of Nicolaides about the monasteries of Chilandarion (which should be Chiliandrion), 
Espigmenon (which should be written Lsphigmenon or Esphagmenou), etc., etc., he has taken from the Hon. 
R. Curzon’s book. I have not paid a single visit only to Mount Athos, as he would suggest, but several, both 
before 1851 and since, as numerous contemporary letters in the Greek journals will show. The monastery of 
Esphigmenon has only one head, and not two or three; and I do not remember that there was ever a hegoumenos 
of the name of Macarius, There was no necessity for anyone to give leave for my admission to various libraries 
of Mount Athos, to which I have always had easy access, especially in the year 1851, when I was engaged 
in a general mission to the Greeks, to excite them against the Turks. Three times before this period I 
had spent many months in the libraries, and had discovered many valuable works, especially during my search 
for materials for the history of the various monasteries of: Mount Athos, which I was requested by the 
principal men to compile, and which I completed in four thick volumes. I can refer you to the journals 
of Greece for proof of my long visits to Mount Athos.+ Nicolaides has brought forward the question of the 
Theological School without reason, for I did not mention it; but I said that I studied Theology and 
Paleography as a science (not as an art, which I was acquainted with before), under my uncle Benedict ; 
and this took place in the Rossikon Monastery, and not elsewhere. This Benedict, of whose existence your 
correspondent is so ignorant, was one of the great men of our nation, beloved by the inhabitants of Syme, Spetza, 
Porus, “Cythera, Cydonia, and by the still surviving Patriarch, Gregorius the Sixth, who, on resigning his 
patriarchate, in 1836, invited my uncle to succeed him; and all the older Fathers in Mount Athos, and the 


* Vide The Literary Churchman, March 12, 1864. + Aion of 1848. Telegraph of Bosphorus, 1851, etc. 
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monks of his own monastery, hold his name in veneration. It is he of whom the Hon. R. Curzon speaks 
as the hegoumenos of the Rossikon Monastery during his visit to Mount Athos, in 1837, and whom he calls 
‘a learned man, and skilled in foreign languages.’ [I quote from memory.] The disbeliever in the-existence 
of Benedict should refer to the 416th Number of the Telegraph of the Bosphorus, for December, 1851, where 
he will find it stated that ‘Benedict was a man distinguished for learning and wisdom, as all who have seen 
him acknowledge, and that he was disposed for every knowledge and virtue.’ * 

“And in conclusion I must remark, that I never in my life witnessed such ingratitude as when I saw, 
at the Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, the man whom I had myself benefited rise up as a false 
witness against me. But the man who is blamed by such a witness must account himself praised, and he 
who is spoken well of by such, as really censured; and he should remember the words of Phocion, who, being 
praised by wicked men, said, ‘Why do you praise me? I have done no wrong.’ 


“TJ remain Sir, yours respectfully, 
“ Lrverpoon, 8th March, 1863. “K. SIMONIDES. 


“P.S.—I spent only some ten weeks with this man in Liverpool, as it is very easy to prove, and not 
jifteen months, as he publicly asserted; and at this time I had only just commenced to unroll the MSS. of 
Mr. Mayer, which, as the Curator well knows, never left his possession till long after; and the papyri were 
neyer in the house of Nicolaides.” 
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* Vide The Literary Churchman, Sept. 1, 1868, and Dec., 1868, and Jan. 2, 1864; and also The Guardian, Dec. 2, 1863, and 
Aug, 26, 1863. 
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British Museum, London. 
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The Periplus of Hannon, king of the 
eoe 1864 (Card 2) 


of his Oekistikaeee and another of an 
unknown author, perhaps of DiotimoSeece 
both written on one piece of papyrus, 
some years before Christ; and in 
addition to these, some other historial 
relic of an unknown authore" 

The authenticity of the texts in this 
edition is doubtful. 

Various manuscript discoveries by 
Simonides are discussede 

1. Africa——-Discovery and exploratione 

2e Simonideésy, Konstantinos, 1824?- 
1867- Ie Simonides, Konstantinos, 
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